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EFORE discussing the relationship of St. Augustine, 

ot any other of the older doctors and theologians of the 

Western Church, to the “‘ Eastern Tradition ”’ it is as 

well to be clear in our own minds about whether, and 
in what sense, an “‘ Eastern Tradition” exists at all. The 
conception of two traditions of Christian life, thought, and 
worship, sharply separated, often opposed, at best potentially 
complementary if their representatives can ever be brought to 
understand one another, is very often found even among those 
who ate seriously concerned with the promotion of a better 
understanding, and eventual reunion, between East and West. 
I would like to suggest that it is, in part at least, a misunder- 
standing. Of course, there are good reasons why it has arisen. 
In the last few centuries, until very recently, East and West 
have certainly been moving further from each other. Partly 
as a result of the changes of doctrinal and disciplinary emphasis 
which were made necessary by the controversies of the Re- 
formation, but still more as a result of the secularizing of 
contemporary life and thought, a type of Catholic has appeared 
who is so “‘ Western” that he cannot rightly understand the 
Roman Liturgy or the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas ; and 
it is certainly difficult to find any link between such a one 
and the life and thought of Eastern Christianity. On the other 
side, as the result of the prevalence of ultra~-Western Catholics 
and the isolation of the Orthodox world from all but the most 
unfortunate contacts with Catholicism, we find Orthodox 
who greatly undervalue the depth and richness of the Catholic 
tradition. They seem surprised, and sometimes perhaps a 
little annoyed, when a Catholic calmly and naturally claims 
as belonging to his own tradition some way of thought or 
prayer w ich they are accustomed to think of as distinctively 
Orthodox and “ Eastern.” Another reason making for the 
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belief in two utterly separate traditions of Christian life and 
thought is the tendency to identify Eastern Christianity as a 
whole with the expression of one particular national tempera- 
ment; to make Dostoievsky almost a Doctor of the Church 
and to regard Eastern theology as beginning for most practical 
purposes with Khomiakov. 

It is, however, most important that we should try to go back 
behind these more recent causes of cleavage to a tradition 
more ancient, more unified and universal. One of the most 
important elements in the spiritual revival which is spreading 
among us Catholics of the West is the recovery of our own 
ancient treasures which we have neglected in the last few 
centuries. We are beginning to realise that what J. N. Figgis 
once said of his own Communion is true of ourselves; that 
we are like inheritors of some great old estate who have never 
explored the house and grounds properly; we have lived 
only in the kitchen and never bathed in the lake. This realisa- 
tion can be seen in the Liturgical Movement, in the monastic 
revival, in the growth of Biblical and Patristic studies, in the 
deepening of our understanding of scholastic philosophy and 
theology and of the relationship of St. Thomas to his prede- 
cessors, especially St. Augustine, and to his great fellow- 
Doctor, St. Bonaventure. Some of us too are concerned to 
understand Eastern Christianity better and to bridge the modern 
gulf between East and West as far as human effort.can. We 
must realise that these two ends, the recovery of the fulness 
of our own tradition and the understanding of the East, are 
not unrelated. We must comprehend that the tradition of the 
Holy Roman Church is far more than merely a “ Western ” or 
“ Latin ” tradition. 

Let us consider shortly what we are compelled to admit on 
this point by the authority of the Church. We ate bound 
by that authority to accept the Eastern Liturgies, Byzantine, 
Armenian, Syriac or Coptic as forms of worship as fully 
Catholic as the Liturgies of the Latin West. We are also 
bound to venerate as Doctors of the Church, St. Athanasius, 
the Cappadocian Fathers, St. Ephrem the Syrian, and St. John 
of Damascus. Here we have already determined for us a 
considerable Eastern element in our traditional heritage. It 
might, however, still be maintained either that this acceptance 
of the East by the West was merely a formal gesture, or that 
the two traditions, although both recognised as Catholic by 
the highest authority, remained nevertheless two, separate and 
cut off from each other. 

But when we turn to consider the older Latin theologians 
themselves we shall very soon discover that their thought is 
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full of Eastern elements and that they quote the authority 
of Eastern Fathers and Doctors without apparently any thought 
of their belonging to a different and alien tradition. This is 
true to some degree of St. Thomas himself, and even truer 
of the theologians of the earlier Middle Ages. It was above 
all the “ Dionysian ” tradition that played a most vital part 
in shaping the theology of this time; but beside it we must 
place many other influences from the East, direct and indirect. 
Particularly important for the mystical theologians of the 
Benedictine and Cistercian tradition, of whom the greatest 
was St. Bernard, is the influence of the Fathers of the Desert, 
the appointed masters of the spiritual life for all who follow 
the rule of St. Benedict. These.great Latin theologians, too, 
did not only learn isolated truths from individual Eastern 
masters, or pick out detached passages which could be fitted 
into a rigorously “ Western” system. Their thought was 
the result of a profound personal meditation on a Catholic 
tradition in which East and West were intermingled and fused, 
and it has many characteristics which have come to be con- 
sidered in modern times as distinctively “‘ Eastern.” It is 
profoundly cosmic, embracing in its view the coming forth of 
all being from God, its imperfect mirroring of His infinite 
perfections, and its eventual return towards Him, all in Christ. 
It is full of the sense of the Christian community, the Mystical 
Body. It is thoroughly convinced that the work of Christ 
in man is a deifying, a Theosis, which begins here and now, 
in this life. Ail this is as true of St. Thomas as of his pre- 
decessors, and it would be a gross and absurd caricature to 
make him into the typical Western Catholic theologian as 
often conceived—a rigid and external systematizer, a maker of 
impossibly clear-cut distinctions, obsessed with duty, dis- 
cipline, and logical order to the exclusion of all else. And of 
this sort of Westernism it would be almost impossible to find 
a trace in St. Bernard or St. Bonaventure. 

We find then, as we follow our own Latin Catholic tradition 
back to the great masters of the Middle Ages to whom we are 
returning to learn truths which we had nearly forgotten, we 
come to a point at which it is no longer possible to make a 
rigid and clear-cut distinction between Eastern and Western. 
When we go back a stage further to the age of the Fathers in 
which the whole of Christian theology received its first and 
decisive forms, such a distinction becomes quite impossible 
to maintain. It is in fact a distinction which works less and 
less well the further back it is applied, and one of the disastrous 
consequences of our present divisions is the way in which 
they are read back into the past with the result of endless 
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misunderstandings. It is impossible to understand the thought 
and culture of the Christian Roman Empire, the world of the 
Fathers, if we exaggerate differences of language and political 
situation and other divergent tendencies into a division of 
that world into two watertight compartments, Eastern and 
Western. If we think in terms of these rigid abstractions 
we shall be making the same sort of error as if we think of 
those living and complex realities, the nations of modern 
Europe, in terms of the rigid and unreal abstractions of race, 
of “ Slav” and “ Teuton,” “ Nordic”? and “‘ Mediterranean,” 
“ Anglo-Saxon ” and “ Celtic.” 

A short consideration of some of the most important facts 
of this age of the Fathers will show how impossible it is to 
separate the East from the West. The greatest Greek philo- 
sopher of the age, the Egyptian Plotinus, established his school 
at Rome and for a century after his death his influence was 
far greater in the Latin West than the Greek-speaking Hast. 
St. Jerome, one of the great doctors of the Latin Church, 
was an Oriental ascetic of Balkan extraction. Both East and 
West were thoroughly involved and inextricably intermingled 
in the controversies about Origen. That most Oriental of 
religions, Manichaeism, flourished exceedingly in the West 
and played its part in the spiritual development of St. Augus- 
tine. The typical Byzantine Justinian was responsible at once 
for the most perfect expression of Eastern Christian art and 
the most perfect expression of ‘‘ Western legalism,” the codi- 
fication of Roman Law made under his orders; and one of 
the most famous schools of Roman Law was at Berytus in 
Sytia. Everywhere we meet “Eastern” ways of thought 
and religious life in the West and “ Western ”’ characteristics 
in the East, notably in the school of Antioch. We are dealing 
with one culture and one Church, not withtwo. The Fathers, 
whether Greek-speaking or Latin-speaking, received the same 
sort of literary and rhetorical education and the same sort of 
philosophical formation. More important still, as Catholics 
they had the same Tradition of the Church and the same 
mie Seka and the same approved methods of interpreting 

When all this has been said, and when we have freed our- 
selves from the rigid and unreal dichotomy of “ Eastern ” and 
“Western,” it is most important that we should study the 
differences between schools and individual theologians as 
carefully and accurately as possible if we are to understand 
the full richness of our Catholic tradition. The study of 
St. Augustine is particularly necessary for those who ate 
seeking a reconciliation between East and West. Not only 
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is his thought often sympathetic to those of ‘Eastern ” 
mentality who are repelled by Scholasticism, especially of 
the second-hand and text-book variety, but he is very par- 
ticularly the Father of Latin theology. He has led the thought 
of the Latins along paths which the East has not followed. 
I think that there is little trace in the older and greater Latin 
theologians of the legalist, moralist, individualist, ultra-logical 
“ Westernism ” of which we hear so much. But everywhere 
in them we can trace the influence of St. Augustine, and if 
they are different from the Eastern Fathers it is because they 
are ““ Augustinian ” rather than because they are “ Western.” 
We must therefore try to understand in what St. Augustine’s 
profound originality consists. It is far too vast a subject 
to be treated in these short articles, by one who is only a 
very humble beginner in the study of the supreme theologian. 
All I can try to do is to put forward one or two suggestions, 
the discussion of which may illuminate the relationship ot 
St. Augustine to the theologians of the East and the reasons 
why his thought so often does not so much contradict theirs 
as seem to be moving along entirely different lines. 

The principal reason why St. Augustine seems to stand 
rather apart is simply a difference of scale. He towers above 
his predecessors and contemporaries as Plotinus towers above 
the Platonists of the Roman Empire. He is the first Christian 
thinker whom we can place among the great philosophers. 
And of all the great philosophers of the Greek-Christian 
tradition he is perhaps the most impossible to reduce to text- 
book dimensions, to constrict within the bounds of a few 
short and tidy formulae. In trying to select what appear 
to me to be some of the most notable characteristics of his 
thought for the purposes of this discussion, I am fully conscious 
of my own inadequacy. 

The distinguishing marks of St. Augustine’s thought may — 
be indicated as: first, its “interiority’ or “‘ psychological ” 
character. By this I mean that for St. Augustine the first 
and best road to truth and God is inwards, through the soul, 
and not outwards through the material creation, and that 
he sees all things, God and creation, in the light of his own 
inner contemplation, in and through the soul. Then there 
is its centredness on God, its “ panentheism.” In St. Augus- 
tine’s world there is everywhere a most vivid and immediate 
sense of the presence of God in all things. God is not remote 
and only to be reached by the mind at the end of a long 
deductive process. From every point of the created circum- 
ference lines lead direct to God the Centre. Next I would 
mention St. Augustine’s love for the thought of Unity. God 
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is the One and the Unifier ; to be is in some sense to be one 
and the degrees of being are degrees of unity. Finally there 
is his unparalleled understanding of man’s actual state. Under 
this head I wish to include his doctrine of sin and grace, 
_ his view of time and of history, and his teaching about human 
society, when all combine in a great new vision of the life 
of man in this world. Of this vision, which has been of such 
vast importance for all later Western thought, and in which 
St. Augustine moves further than anywhere else from the 
Eastern theologians, I shall try to say something in another 
article. But first it may be profitable to try to see something 
of how the other characteristics of St. Augustine’s thought 
which I have just mentioned are exemplified in his doctrine 
of the Trinity; and in doing so to study some important 
questions about his relation to the Greek philosophical 
tradition. 

It seems possible to divide the Catholic theologians who 
first attempted to express the revealed mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity, so far as it can be expressed in human language, into 
three groups. Of course the groups are not exclusive nor 
their doctrines incompatible. The differences. between, them 
ate differences of emphasis and mode of expression. Earliest 
in time appears the group who may be called the Platonizers, 
those who are so deeply influenced in their interpretation 
of the Faith by contemporary philosophical theology that they 
are led to give their doctrine of the Trinity what was afterwards 
recognised as a somewhat distorted form. In this group I 
should include the Apologists, with Tertullian, then Origen, 
and later in the West Marius Victorinus. Of course the group 
does not represent a continuous tradition and there are im- 
portant differences between its members. The next group is 
that of the Nicene Fathers, among whom the two greatest 
are the Eastern St. Athanasius and the Western St. Hilary. 
These owe less than any others to the Greek philosophical 
tradition and their strong and clear formulation of what 
is implied in the traditional Faith has become the norm of 
Catholic orthodoxy. The Cappadocian Fathers may be tre- 
garded as Nicenes influenced by the Platonizing tradition. 
Finally we have St. Augustine, whose profound interpretation 
of the Nicene faith became the foundation of all later Western 
theology. 

All the members of these groups shared the common and 
ptimitive Christian faith; that there is One God, One alone 
and absolutely One; that there are three Divine Persons, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. The differences between them 
have been well expressed by Tisceront as a difference of em- 
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phasis on the two sides of this revealed truth. The Platonizers 
are especially concerned, while maintaining the Unity, to 
insist on the real distinction of the Persons. The Nicenes 
and St. Augustine are concerned, while maintaining the true 
distinctness of the Persons, to insist on the absoluteness of the 
Divine Unity. There is, however, another way of expressing 
the difference between the Platonizers and St. Augustine which 
is of great importance for our present study. This is to say that 
the difference between them was a difference in their method 
of applying the ways of thought of the Greek philosophy 
which they knew to the interpretation of revealed truth. 

The dominant philosophy of the age of the Fathers was 
Platonism (Stoicism, though influential in the early part of the 
period, made little contribution to the development of Christian 
dogma). It was a Platonism which had travelled a consider- 
able distance from the thought of Plato himself and had 
incorporated into itself Aristotelian and Stoic elements. The 
two points about the theology of this later Platonism which 
it is important to grasp if we are to understand the early 
development of Christian doctrine are these. It was widely 
held even before Plotinus that the Ideas are in the Divine 
Mind. ‘This doctrine at once lays the foundations of that 
exemplarism which is an essential feature of all Christian 
philosophy (including Thomism) and opens the way to specula- 
tions about the inner life of the Divinity, the relationship of 
the eternal Thought to the eternal Thinker. Also before 
Plotinus there appears the conception of a Divine hierarchy. 
At the head of it stands a single supreme principle, whose 
absolute unity, transcendence and ineffability are more and 
more sharply stressed until we arrive at the One of Plotinus. 
Then comes a “ second mind ” or “ second god,”’ often identi- 
fied with the Demiurge of the “ Timaeus”; and finally the 
Universal Soul. Attempts to identify this “ Platonic Trinity ” 
with the Christian Trinity have been frequent in the history 
of Christian thought and have been fortunate neither for 
Christian theology nor for the right understanding of Platon- 
ism. The conception on which the “ Platonic Trinity” is based 
is that of the necessity of intermediaries between the Supreme 
Principle and the material world, which appears also in the 
vety popular belief in the Daemones, beings intermediate 
between gods and men and in the solar theology of the period, 
which makes the sun, or light or Mithras the light-god, an 
intermediary between the spiritual and material worlds. There 
is also expressed in the Platonic doctrine the idea that there can 
be decreasing degrees of divinity. These ideas are perfectly 
appropriate to the pagan Greek conception of the Divine, 
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but they ate extremely ill adapted to Christian or even to 
Jewish theology, into which they penetrated with Philo. — 

All the theologians of what I have called the Platonizing 
group, being fully orthodox Catholics in intention, identify 
the One Godhead, within which are the Three Persons, with 
the Supreme Principle. The confusion arises when they 
come to discuss the interrelation of the Three Persons. Here 
the influence of the prevailing doctrine of intermediaries on 
their minds is so great that they tend to think of the Son in 
terms of the Platonic “ second mind” or “‘ second god ” and 
to attribute to Him exclusively those Divine activities which a 
Platonist would consider unsuitable to the Supreme Principle, 
such as the theophanies of the Old Testament. There is not 
the same tendency to identify the Holy Spirit with the Universal 
Soul ; it is remarkable that even the thorough-going Plotinian 
Marius Victorinus does not make this identification. The 
effect on the doctrine of intermediaries on the Platonizers 
was not so much to lead to an identification of the Three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity with the three cosmic hypotases 
of the pagan Platonists as to lead them to think of both 
the Son and the Holy Spirit as subordinate and instrumental, 
of a lesser degree of divinity than the Father, intermediaries 
between Him and the material world in creation and revelation. 
Consequently it is often to the Father alone that they allow all 
the attributes of the “God of the philosophers,” the trans- 
cendent and remote Supreme Principle. 

St. Augustine’s thought takes an entirely different direction. 
He starts with a passionate insistence on the Divine Unity, 
and sees the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity as a mysterious 
revelation of the inner life of the One God. The nearest 
analogies to this Triune Life among created things are to be 
found within the human soul. The soul of man is in a very 
real sense made in the Divine Image and in our knowledge 
of ourselves we can catch a dim reflection of the transcendent 
reality of God. This insistence on the absolute unity of God 
and the inwardness of the life of the Trinity destroys all 
possibility of subordinationism and of degrees of divinity. 
St. Augustine starts his consideration not from the Father 
as source of the other two Persons but with the One Godhead 
which is Trinity. In that Trinity there is absolute equality 
and perfect interpenetration ; each is all and all is each, Tantus 
est solus Pater, vel solus Filius, vel solus Spiritus Sanctus quantus 
est simul Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus. Semper in invicem, 
neuter solus. ‘The Three Persons ate distinguished only by 
relation. 


In all this St. Augustine is thoroughly Christian and Nicene. 
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In Christian theology there is no room for degrees of divinity 
or intermediaries between God and creation. If “God” is 
understood in the absolute Christian sense it is possible to be 
God not-God, Creator or created, Absolute or relative and 
dependent. It is not possible to be more or less God. And 
it was the Arian controversy which first led Catholic theologians 
to emphasise this truth, to insist not only on the full divinity 
of the Son but on His consequent equality with the Father 
as touching His Godhead. Behind St. Augustine’s theology 
of the Trinity stands St. Athanasius. But it also remains 
true, as I have said, that St. Augustine’s thought is profoundly _ 
original ; and if we are to look for a reason for this originality 
beyond his own sanctity and genius we shall I think, find it 
in the fact that he is of all Christian thinkers the most deeply 
influenced by the great Greek philosopher Plotinus, a com- 
pletely Christian intellect, and so was enabled to effect a true 
synthesis, and not merely a more or less harmonious juxta- 
position, of revealed truth and some aspects of Plotinian 
philosophy.” The relationship of St. Augustine and Plotinus 
and the relative importance of Christian and Neo-Platonist 
elements in St. Augustine’s thought, especially at the time of 
his conversion, have been the subject of much controversy ; 
but the recent work of Fr. Paul Henry, S.J.,! has made it 
clear in my opinion at least, that St. Augustine had read the 
Enneads themselves and had brought a Christian mind to their 
study. No one who really knows anything of the two can 
doubt that St. Augustine was deeply penetrated by the spirit 
of Plotinus, and not only influenced by particular doctrines ; 
and no one who knows St. Augustine even superficially can 
doubt that he was a Christian first and foremost anda Plotinian 
only secondarily, and that when Christianity and Plotinian 
teaching clashed on any point it was not the Christian revelation 
which was transformed into Plotinian philosophy in his mind, 
but the teaching of the Exneads which was adapted, sometimes 
unconsciously, to the demands of the Christian revelation. 
Two examples relevant to our study may be given. First, 
that St. Augustine accepted the identification of the Divine 
Word with the Second Hypostasis, the Nous of Plotinus, 
without thereby introducing the smallest trace of subordina- 
tionism into his theology. Second, that in St. Augustine’s 
doctrine of God the essential Plotinian distinction between 
the One and the One-Being quietly disappears. St. Augustine’s 
God is the transcendent Unity-Absolute, but within Him is 
the mysterious multiplicity of Divine life which Plotinus 


1 Cp. especially his Plotin et l’Occident, prblished by the University of 
Louvain, 
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would only have allowed to his Second Hypostasis, with its 
dualities of Unity and Being or Being and Thought, eternal 
Intellect and eternal Ideas; or even the triplicity of Being, 
Intellect and Life which Marius Victorinus applies to the 
Blessed Trinity. It is true that Plotinus himself prepares 
the way for the Christian theologians in those passages in 
which he gives the One a positive reality and a true inner life, 
allowing It if not self-knowledge, at least self-love.! It is 
not always easy in the Exneads to see the distinction between 
the First and Second Hypostases as clearly as Plotinus would 
wish, to place the One absolutely and in every sense beyond 
being and multiplicity. But it is the insistence, made necessary 
by Revelation and confirmed by the Christian intellect, that 
God is at once Unity Absolute and Absolute Being which 
marks one of the clearest divisions between Christian and 
Plotinian Platonism. 

When this is clearly understood, we can see how thoroughly 
Plotinian in certain ways St. Augustine’s thought is. His 
love of unity and his identification of the degrees of being 
with degrees of oneness derives, of course, directly from 
Plotinus, in so far as it does not come to him as to all Christians 
from the Scriptures and the intransigent monotheism of the 
Jewish tradition. That God is absolutely One he learnt from 
the Bible; that in His Oneness He is the principle of unity 
and so of being to all things he learnt from Plotinus. Closely 
connected with this and also directly from Plotinus is St. 
Augustine’s presentation of God as the Absolute Measure, 
principle of number, order and harmony, and so again of 
being to all things. Even more profoundly according to the 
spirit of Plotinus is the inwardness, the ‘ psychological” 
character of St. Augustine’s thought, which perhaps more 
than anything else gives it its originality and leads it along 
paths which the thought of the Christian East does not seem 
to travel. St. Augustine looks on God and the cosmos in 
the light of his inner contemplation of the soul and its activities.? 
Like Heraclitus he could say “I searched myself” to find 
the Truth. This is also true of Plotinus. One of the most 
important elements in the formation of his philosophy is 
provided by Aristotelian psychology, and his whole picture 
of the spiritual universe is drawn in accordance with his 


' For a full discussion of my interpretations of Plotinus, see my Archi- 
tecture of the Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy of Plotinus. (C.U.P., 
19 40). 

% Gr. Augustine's balancing perception of the social and corporate nature 
ot the spiritual life, which never allows his inwardness to become indivi- 


dualism, is Christian and un-Plotinian, I hope to discuss it in another 
article. 
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interior understanding of the nature and life of the soul. 
There is nothing in Plotinus more impressive than his pre- 
sentations of the inner life of the Hypostases, of the immanent 
love of the One, of Nous, which is at once the World of Being, 
Divine Thought and Divine Life; and one of his deepest 
and most far-reaching doctrines is that of spiritual inter- 
penetration, “whole in whole,” the whole in every part, 
which is the law of life in the spiritual world as separation and 
exclusion is of the world of space and time. All this St. 
Augustine used to the best purpose in his theology of the 
Blessed Trinity and of the relation of man to God. 

I have tried to suggest that in so far as the “‘ Western ” 
tradition of theology is different from the “ Eastern,” it is 
because it is Augustinian rather than because it is tempera- 
mentally, racially, or geographically “ Western,” “ Latin ” or 
* Roman”; and I have tried to show that much of what 
seems most original in St. Augustine’s thought derives from 
his study of Plotinus. A tradition which begins with a 
Greek-speaking Egyptian Platonist can hardly be regarded 
as “Western” in any rigid or exclusive sense. We must 
never forget the revealing historical fact that this last master 
of Hellenic philosophy and greatest thinker of the Eastern 
Roman world made his deepest impression on Christian 
thought in the Latin West rather than in the Greek East. 
The conclusions I would like to draw from this study as far 
as it has gone are these. We shall do well to think of Christian 
theology and life, Eastern and Western, as a whole, and of 
differences of personalities and schools as existing within a 
common religious culture, rather than of two separate and 
rigidly bounded traditions which exclude each other. And 
we shall perhaps arrive at a better understanding between 
East and West, not by contorting ourselves impossibly in an 
attempt to assume the likeness of the form of religious life 
most remote from us, Englishmen trying to think like Russians 
or Russians like Italians, but by going to the best and to the 
foundations of our own traditions. If the ultra-Thomists 
work back as near as they can to St. Augustine and the Sophio- 
logists as near as they can to St. Athanasius, they will find 
themselves at the end very much nearer to each other. 


A. H. ARMSTRONG. 


A GREEK PARISH IN CORSICA 


N a previous issue of this review Mr. Hilary Armstrong 

gave an account of the church of St. Mary of Damascus 

on the island of Malta. This is not the only isolated 

Greek Catholic community in those parts; there is also, 
for example, the parish of Cargese in Corsica, with its daughter 
at Sidi Maruan in Algeria. 


GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH, CARGESE, IN CORSICA. 


During the year 1675-76, nearly fifty years before the 
Armenian Mekhitarist monks escaped from Turkish violence 
in Greece to the shelter of the republic of Venice, a number 
of Greek refugees arrived in Genoa, fleeing from the same 
tyranny. They were from the little town of Boitylos in the 
Morea, and numbered seven hundred or more persons, under 
the leadership of the Stephanopoulos family ; they were 
members of the Orthodox Church, and included a bishop 
Parthenios Khalkandes, and ten priests as well as a score of 
monks. It was a condition of their reception by Genoa that 
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they should come into communion with the Holy See (which 
guaranteed protection for their Byzantine usages), and this 
seems to have caused no difficulties. 

The refugees were well treated by the Genoese Republic, 
which settled them at Paomia on the island of Corsica. But 
they were less welcome to their neighbours there, who showed 
all that suspicion and jealousy of foreigners and unfamiliar 
ways which are characteristic of the insufficiently civilized ; 
in particular the villagers of Vico were violently hostile, and 
there were political troubles as well. Eventually, fifty-five 
years after their arrival, the majority of the Greeks withdrew 
to Ajaccio, the capital, the occasion being an attack on Paomia 
by the Corsicans, who were in revolt against the Genoese 
government. 

The Greeks were still at Ajaccio when, thirty-eight years 
later, in 1768, Corsica was sold to France and the Count de 
Marboeuf became its first governor general. This official 
took interest in the Greeks: he obtained land for them at 
Cargese, on the west coast north of Ajaccio, and there built 
them a village, with a separate house for each family. Between 
7oo and 800 members of the colony moved in, and there they 
have remained ever since, except for a short period during 
the French Revolution when more trouble with their neigh- 
bouts drove them away. But for over a century now these 
quarrels have ceased, and the Greeks have peacefully settled 
down in one of the most beautiful and fertile spots of a very 
beautiful island. A few stopped at Ajaccio, where they became 
almost completely Corsican, and some others migrated to 
Sardinia and southern Italy. 

Cargese remained to a very great extent Greek in speech 
and nationality until well into the nineteenth century. But 
from about 1830 there was increasing infiltration of and inter- 
martriage with native Corsicans, the Corsican dialect, and even 
more French, supplanted Greek in more and more people’s 
mouths, and a Latin as well as the Greek church became 
necessary. This was especially so after 1874, when eighty 
of the Greek families emigrated to Algeria and established 
another flourishing little colony at Sidi Maruan, in the diocese 
of Constantine, which still maintains close ties with its Corsican 
home. To-day there is hardly half-a-dozen families in Cargese 
who speak Greek; for years it was taught to the children 
in the village school, but this seems to have been discontinued 
since 1919. There are now about 400 members of the Greek 
parish at Cargese and half that number at Sidi Maruan. Among 
the family names of the original colonists still borne in an 
Italianised form are Casta, Corizzi, Coti, Papadacci, Stefanopoli. 
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In the account of these people in his Uniate Eastern Churches, 
Fortescue gives a reference to an article in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies (iii, 1882) wherein H. F. Tozer relates that Greek folk 
songs noted down by him at Cargese were at once recognized 
by the people of Boitylos ; not only the words but also pecu- 
liarities of dialect had survived their two hundred years 
transplantation to distant Corsica. 

The extent to which the “ byzantinism ” of these people 
has been maintained on the ecclesiastical side is rather remark- 
able. Except for a time in the early nineteenth century, no 
attempts have been made to aggregate them to the Latin rite 
(and then, as so often in these cases, it was one of themselves 
who was most active in trying to bring about the change) ; 
a cettain number have “turned Latin” at different times, 
but the majority of the descendants of the original immigrants 
still use and cherish the forms of worship of their ancestors, 
whether at Cargese or Sidi Maruan. Confirmation, according 
to the Roman use, is now reserved to the bishop of Ajaccio ; 
benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is given, in a service 
(called ‘‘ Prayer of the Most Holy Mystery ”?) which includes 
the singing of the Trisagion and a troparion; the chant of 
the liturgy has been considerably simplified and westernized— 
one would expect in the circumstances to find more far- 
reaching innovations than such as these. For the rest, the 
kalendar and typikon and usages generally are those of the 
Church of Constantinople, with slight variations here and 
there. The present church, which replaces the original one, 
is a plain rectangular building, begun in 1852 and not finished 
till 1872. It has a wooden eikonostasis, given by Cardinal 
Simeoni about 1880, and is dedicated in honour of the Falling 
Asleep of the Mother of God. 

The pastors of this flock have been of local origin or furnished 
by the Greek-Albanian community of Calabria and Sicily, 
though the assistant priest appointed for the venerable archi- 
mandrite Cesar Coti in 1931 was a Greek from Constantinople 
itself. One native of Cargese, Mgr. Stefanopoli, was ordaining 
bishop for the Greek College at Rome for many years at the 
end of last century. 

Among the treasures brought from Laconia nearly two 
hundred and seventy years ago, and still surviving in use, 
are a thirteenth-century eikon of our Lady, three other eikons, 
and a Good Friday epitaphios, carved in low relief in wood, 
cut out and painted. There is also a Genoese flag (a red cross 
on a silver ground), the “‘ Banner of the Forefathers.” Every 
Easter Monday this is carried at the head of a procession 
in which the faithful of both rites join, when the fields are 
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blessed. There is a similar procession on the feast of the 
patron of the parish, St. Spiridion the Wonderworker, a fourth- 
century bishop of Cyprus (December 12th). 

In 1932 there was published at Marseilles a very interesting 
Excologe, on Petit Missel a usage des fidéles du rite grec of Cargese, 
in French and Greek, transliterated into Western characters ; 
it was edited by Father Anthimos Chappet, the assistant priest. 

In addition to those on Malta and Corsica, there are two 
other isolated Catholic Byzantine churches in the western 
Mediterranean, apart from those of the Italo-Greek-Albanians 
in Sicily and Italy. That at Marseilles, St. Nicholas’s, was 
founded for the Syrian Melkite colony about 1820; that at 
Leghorn, St. Mary of the Annunciation’s, though served for 
years past by Melkite clergy, has a small congregation of pre- 
dominantly Greek descent. This Leghorn church was 
originally established for Greek merchants and seamen by 
Cosimo I of Tuscany in 1572; the present building dates from 
1605—if it has not been destroyed in air-raids. 


DoNALD ATTWATER. 


NATIONAL CHURCHES AND THE 
CHURCH UNIVERSAL 


Epitor’s NotEe.—Dr. Dvornik read a paper on this subject to the 
Anglican Society for Promoting Catholic Unity on September 18th of 
this year. The present article is a very much enlarged edition of the 
original paper. We are publishing this with the knowledge and approval 
of the President of the S.P.C.U. The complete paper has since been read 
to the Newman Association during November, 1943. 


HE problem of the National Churches in their 

relation to the Church Universal has always bristled 

with many serious difficulties, not merely because 

so few students have dared to touch it, but also 
because the notion of a National Church too often evokes in 
the western mind the illusory picture of the multiplicity of 
churches, denominations and sects that spread over Western 
Europe and the New World as the result of the Protestant 
Reformation Such an impression is only too apt to tempt 
one to look for a solution in and around the period of the 
Reformation or at later stages of Christianity, whilst the root 
of the matter lies much deeper beneath the surface and further 
back in time. It is a wrong scent that leads nowhere. 

As a matter of fact, the problem of nationality and univer- 
sality in the Church is as old as Christendom and the whole 
evolution of Christianity down to our own days is characterised 
by repeated attempts, more or less successful, at discovering 
the: right balance between the national and the universal 
elements present in the Church founded by Jesus Christ. 
To reach the roots of the problem, we must go back to the 
early days of Christianity and follow its growth in the Christian 
East and throughout the medieval history of the Western 
Church, but with special emphasis on the Christian East, since 
it is the Eastern Churches that have best preserved some 
features of early Christianity. Along such lines lies the best 
method for understanding the growth of Western Chrisjianity, 
and its great crisis at the Reformation period, as well as for 
discovering the secret that will straighten out the many mis- 
understandings, and bring about the rapprochement between 
the Churches. : 

The problem presents many aspects and can be approached 
from different angles. We intend to limit our short study 
to the historical aspect of our problem and to leave aside 
completely the dogmatic and theological issues involved. 
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There is a growing conviction that we have far too often 
neglected. the historical method and insisted too heavily on 
the dogmatic and theological side of the many problems that 
keep the Churches apart. Research into a number of questions 
that require an answer before any real rapprochement can be 
effected has so far vindicated the historical method. ,1 tried 
it on a great prablem which separates the Eastern and the 
Western Churches, the difficult case of the Patriarch Photius, 
and the result has been so encouraging, as will presently be 
explained, that there is good hope that the same issue will 
in the near future cease to form an obstacle to mutual under- 
standing. Let us then try the method in the examination of 
the difficult subject of National Churches and the Church 
Universal and watch its results. 


” 


NATIONAL CHURCHES OF THE EAST IN RELATION TO THE 
CuurRCH UNIVERSAL. 


The Christian Mission of the Persian Empire—Expansion of 

Persian Christianity—Organization of the Persian National 

Church—The National Churches of Armenia and Abyssinia— 
General Synods—Bond with the Church Universal. 


It is not surprising that to many Catholics it sounds odd 
to-day to speak of National Churches. ‘ Centuries of evolution 
have so built up our mentality that we can only look at the 
Church of Christ from its universal angle, as an organism 
embodying the whole of humanity, and stress the necessity 
for unity and universality, to the point of often confusing 
universality with uniformity in every aspect whether essential 
or not. It is thus quite understandable that to people em- 
barrassed with such a mentality the idea of a National Church 
should seem irreconcilable with the definition of an Universal 


Church. 


Yet the truth is that the very same notion that sounds so 
shocking to many good Christians of our day had no terror 
for the early Christians. Christianity took its. tise in an 
Eastern province of the Roman Empire, not far from its 
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eastern frontier, whence it could not only spread to other 
Roman provinces, but also cross the limes towards the 
East and the South, 2 geographical advantage we generally 
overlook, wont as we are to look, withthe early Fathers, upon 
the Roman Empire as a political formation chosen by Provi- 
dence to spread the Christian faith over the civilised world 
at that time. This is true enough, but the world was a trifle 
bigger, even at that time, than the Roman Empire, and there 
were many great nations, with lofty cultural traditions, thriving 
outside the /imes Romanus and destined, as things turned out, 
to remain outside for ever; and since the Saviour redeemed 
the whole world, these nations, too, from the Euphrates and 
the Persian Gulf to India, in the interior of Asia, in the Far 
East, and to the South as far as Africa, had to be converted. 
If we look at it from this angle, we must confess that not only 
did the formation of the Roman Empire proved a providential 
factor in the spread of Christianity, but also the circumstance 
that its cradle stood in Palestine, near the frontier, and faced 
the nations and the countries to the East. 

And Christianity did spread from its eastern birth place 
to eastern nations and empires outside the /7mes. We are 
apt to forget that there existed in the East another Empire, 
one destined to become in time a formidable rival of the 
Romans, Persia. Christianity penetrated into Persia or Iran 
via Edessa, which in the first century was still the capital of 
an autonomous State under Roman supremacy, though it 
was to be incorporated into the Empire two centuries later. 
As the same language—Syriac—was spoken on both sides 
of the Romano-Persian frontier, Christianity spread from 
Edessa first along the Tigris and thence into Chaldea and other 
parts of the Persian Empire. The Parthian kings did not 
interfere with its diffusion and their Persian successors after 
A.D. 226 spontaneously offered asylum to Christians seeking 
refuge in Persia from persecution in the Roman Empire. 
Not until war broke out between the Romans and the Persians 
in 340 did the Christians come under public suspicion, as was 
only to be expected, and a bloody persecution was let loose 
under Sapor II.’ It seems none the less true that the Christian 
religion was treated with tolerance throughout the period of 
the Sassanid kings and that even when persecution was at its 
worst, Christian worship was freely carried on in some pro- 
vinces. In Persia, persecutions never assumed the character 
of a general imperial policy as in the Roman Empire, being 
mostly directed against the leaders only, provoked by political 
incidents, or embittered by the Persian Christians’ fellow- 
feeling for the Romans—who, from the days of Constantine 
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the Great, had looked upon Christianity as the official State 
religion—and by the jealousies of the Mazdaite priests.} 

Of special interest 1s the way the Persian authorities dealt 
with the Persian followers of the national religion of Zoroaster 
when they embraced Christianity. It is generally assumed that 
evety sort of propaganda among the Persian Mazdaites was 
forbidden, apostasy from the national religion being punished 
by death ; that therefore the Christians in Persia were recruited 
only from among pagans, Jews, Manichaeans and other sects. 
But it appears that in practice, only priests ranking high in 
the Zoroastrian religion and members of the royal family or 
of the high aristocracy were liable to the death sentence on 
becoming Christians, while many cases are quoted of notable 
Persians leaving the Mazdaite religion and joining the Christian 
faith without any interference. In their case, the law was 
therefore not rigorously pressed.2, It thus came about that 
Christianity penetrated from the Syriac provinces of the 
Persian Empire into Persia proper and that many Christian 
communities existed in Media and Persis as early as the fourth 
century. These could only consist of Persian converts from 
Zoroastrianism. The position considerably improved in the 
following century when Persia made peace with Byzantium, 
the successor of Rome. 

The Persian Church dug itself in and expanded its organisa- 
tion by the erection of numerous episcopal sees. The bishop 
of Seleucia-Ctesiphon—the city that later became the royal 
residence—started early to claim a certain ascendancy over 
other sees, not without encountering vigorous opposition, as 
the primitive organisation of the Persian Church was very 
loose and could not, owing to geographical difficulties and 
to persecution, develop as fast as the Church in the Roman 
Empire. 

Papa Bar Aggai was the first bishop of Seleucia-Ctesiphon 
to succeed, from 315 onward, in asserting his authority over 
all the bishops of Persia for all practical purposes. He must 
have been influenced by the example of the great patriarchal 
sees in the Roman Empire, since we find that the Greek 


1 Important and interesting details concerning persecution of Christians 
in Persia are given in the work of G. Hoffmann, Auszuege aus Syrischen 
Akten Persischer Maertyrer, Leipzig, 1880, Abhandlungen fuer die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, VII, 3. - 

2¥For ampler details cfr. E. Sachau, Von den Rechtlichen Verhdltnissen 
der Christen im Sassanidenreich, Mitteilungen des Seminars ftir ovientalische 
Sprachen zu Berlin, 2 Abs. Westasiatische Studien, 1907, pp. 72 sq. Cfr. 
also E. Sachau, Die Chronik von Arbela, in Beitrag fiiy Kenntnis des 

ltesten Christentums im Orient. Abhandlungen of the Prussian Academy, 
Berlin, 1915. 
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administrative organisation, as it had developed in the Roman 
Empire, had been introduced into Persia ; and what eventually 
stabilised the position of the bishop of Seleucia-Ctesiphon 
was the famous synod of the Persian Church which met at 
Seleucia in 410, when the Primate of Persia adopted the title of 
Katholikos. 

From that moment-the Persian Church entered upon a 
petiod of wide expansion ; not only did the Syriac countries 
of Assyria, Chaldea and Kurdistan become entirely Christian, 
but Christianity found itself at home in the most remote 
provinces, whence it spread to the south-east, the north-east 
and into Arabia. It is one of the most glorious chapters 
in the history of Christianity, which has remained closed to so 
many fot no other reason but that its glories are so distant. 
At the beginning of the fifth century, Christianity had pene- 
trated into the northernmost’ provinces of the Persian Empire, 
Gurzan and Arran, and Christian bishoprics were established 
on the south-east coast of the Caspian Sea. Parthia had its 
own bishops and the Merw Oasis sent prelates to every Persian 
Council held between 424 and 584. Later, in the seventh 
century, a bishop of Merw, Elias, made his reputation as a 
successful missionary among the Turkish tribes. In the 
fifth century, Christianity penetrated as far as north-western 
and western Afghanistan, with the normal complement of 
bishops and in 544 we come across a bishop in the south-west 
of that country. 

From the Persian Gulf the Gospel reached the Island of 
Socotra. The famous Cosmas Indikopleustes (520-525) who 
in the account of his travels gives us valuable information 
about distant countries, expressly states that the Christians of 
Socotra were getting their priests from Persis, i.e. from Persia 
proper, not from the Syriac provinces. References to the 
spread of Christianity to India can be traced in Persian chronicles 
as far back as A.D. 300 and one Persian chronicle records a 
lively intercourse between Persian and Indian Christians at 
the end of the fifth century. Traces of the Persian Church’s 
early activities can also be found in Ceylon. The Arabian 
peninsula likewise came under the influence of the Persian 
Church as early as A.D. 420. From Afghanistan there ran 
a direct road through the interior of Asia into Mongolia and 
China, and there exists evidence of early Christian penetration 
into Baktra on the Oxus and of the later activities in Smarkan 
and China of Nestorian monks hailing from Persia. 

This rapid survey should help us to visualise the immense 
possibilities that opened to the Persian Christians and of 
which we may assume they were fully aware at the period 
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of their orthodoxy'. Before the Persian Church adopted the 
Nestorian dogma at the Council of 486, it looked as though 
the Gospel would be broadcast over the whole East from 
the Persian Empire as it was about to be broadcast from 
the Roman Empire over the West, and this mission to the 
eastern world was assigned to the lands lying between the 
Euphrates, the Persian Gulf, the Caspian Sea and the highlands 
of Afghanistan and Baluchistan as the main centre of radiation 
towards the interior of Asia, India and across the seas to 
the Far East. But the memory of this historical mission was 
obliterated by the Arab, and later, the Mongol and Turkish 
onslaught on what was once a flourishing Empire, which 
then sank back into the condition of a province and was 
put in the shade by the mighty Ottoman Empire. It is only 
recently, since the fall of the Ottoman Empire, that we have 
begun to realise the importance of the Iranian Plateau, as 
commanding the cross roads between the West and the East, 
to India, the Caspian Sea and to Mongolia. Christianity had 
realised it as early as the fifth century and was making ready 
to take full advantage of it. 


* a5 
cS 


What were then the main features of Persian Christianity ? 
Here it is important to note that the Persian Church formed 
in no way part of the Church as established on Roman territory. 
The hostility which for centuries divided the two Empires 
made it absolutely necessary for the Christians of the Persian 
Empire’ to build up their own independent ecclesiastical 
organisation and to foster as little contact as possible with 
the Christian Churches of the Roman Empire. This made 
the Persian Church a sort of National Church over which 
the bishop of Seleucia-Ctesiphon wielded well-nigh unlimited 


1Cfr. L. Duchesne, Autonomies Ecclésiastiques, Eglises Separées, Paris, 
1896, pp. 19 sq.; A. Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity in the First 
Three Centuries (translation by I. Moffat), London, 1905, pp. 292 sq. ; 
I. Labourt, Le Christianisme dans l’ Empive Perse, Paris, 1904, pp. 15 sq. 
A. Fortescue, The Lesser Eastern Churches, London, 1913, pp. 38 sq. 
But the best information on the spread of Christianity in Persia and in 
Asia is to be found in an important study by E. Sachau, Zur Ausbreitung 
des Christentums in Asien, Abhandlungen der Preuss. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1919, pp. 62 sq. In the most recent publication 
on this period of Persian history—A. Christensen, L’Ivan sous les Sassantdes, 
Copenhague, 1936—a special chapter is reserved to the development of 
Christianity in Persia (pp. 253-310; “ Les Chrétiens d’Iran’’). Cf. also 
A. Mingana, The Early Spread of Christianity in Central Asia and the 
Fay East, Manchester, 1925 ; the same author, The Early Spread of Christ- 
ianity in India, Manchester, 1926 (The Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, vol. 9, 10). 
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authority. It adopted, none the less, the Church organisacion 
as it had grown up in Roman Christianity, complete with 
patriarchs, metropolitans and bishops, ruling from definite sees 
over carefully de-limited dioceses as the necessary framework 
to catry on its mission to the East. This organisation the 
Persian Church owed to the assistance of Marutha, bishop of 
Maiferkat, between the Tigris and Lake Van, who went to 
Persia as the ambassador of Theodosius II and represented 
the “Western Fathers” at the synod of 410. Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon had all the makings of a patriarchate for Persia 
and for the communities that were to spring from the Persian 
missions. It should be remembered that a similar development 
took place in the Roman Empire of the East, where the bishop 
of the capital, Constantinople, gradually gathered into his 
hands extraordinary powers and rose to be a Patriarch, to 
become in later centuries the head of the Christian Churches 
founded by his missionaries among neighbouring nations ; 
and such he remained as long as those Churches—we have 
chiefly in mind Bulgarian, Serbian and Rumanian Christianity— 
remained without their own patriarchates. No doubt, the 
Persian Church and her foundations would have evolved along 
similar lines. 

And yet, the sense of unity was very much alive and more 
than once in the first period of Persian Church History found 
adequate expression. It was certainly conscious of its old 
connection with Edessa and Antioch, so much so that in 315 
Papa Bar Aggai considered it necessary to reduce opposition 
to his authority by appealing to the “ Western Fathers,” 
the Patriarch of Antioch and the metropolitan of Edessa, 
and to their decision the Persian Church submitted. Letters 
from the “ Western Fathers” were even read at the opening 
of the synod of 410, and Harnack! admits that a bishop of 
Persia attended the first Council of Nicaea, though there are 
serious doubts as to the identity of this bishop and his Persian 
otigin is questionable?. But the Persian Church accepted 
the decisions of Nicaea in 410 and ten years later another synod 
of the Persian Church accepted the canons of some other 
Western synods. She even admitted into her legislation 
some decrees on teligious matters issued by the Roman 
Emperors. 

But in all other things, the Persian Church followed the 


1 L.c.,, pp. 297 sq. Harnack is of opinion that he was the bishop of 
Kerkuk or Arabela, but not of Seleucia. 

21. Labourt, l.c., p. 32, is of opinion that the name of “John of Beit- 
Parsaya,’’ found in some Syriac lists of the Fathers of the Council, was 
incorrectly copied and should be read as John of Perrhae. 
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direction of her own growth. The works of her greatest 
Father, Afrahat, or Aphraates, written in the first half of 
the fourth century,! reveal a mentality all its own, Christian 
no doubt, yet Syriac and Persian for all that, and unaffected 
by the course of Greek Christianity. In 424 the Persian 
Church took an important step when a new Persian synod 
decreed that thereafter there would be no appeal from the 
judgement of the Katholicos to the Western Fathers, the 
metropolitan of Edessa and the Patriarch of Antioch: “ Eas- 
terners shall not complain of their own Patriarch to the western 
Patriarchs ; any case that cannot be settled by him shall await 
the tribunal of Christ.’’2 

The above decision has often been construed into an expres- 
sion of the Persian Church’s schism in disguise, but the verdict 
is rash ; we should rather read the decision as the manifestation 
of the natural desire of every National Church to be inde- 
pendent of other Churches, which in its eyes are also national. 
There was a general tendency all over the East for every 
Church to be autocephalous: the Armenian Church was a 
second case in point, and even within the Roman Empire, 
the Church of Cyprus built up its own organisation and 
became independent of other Patriarchates. Such a tendency 
was on a fair way to grow into the common feature of Chris- 
tianity outside the /imes Romanus. At the same time, we 
should remember that the Persian decree was to a large extent 
influenced by the desire to allay the distrust with which the 
Persian kings watched their Christians’ intercourse with their 
fellow-Christians of the Roman Empire and thereby to forestall 
any unpleasantness. 

This development of the Persian Church has been so per- 
sistently neglected, because that institution fell to pieces 
before it reached maturity and left only ruins for remembrance, 
but in the fourth and fifth centuries the position in Persia 
was not as hopeless as it is to-day. That Church, on the 
contrary, bid fair to become the centre of a powerful and 
zealous Christianity and the Persian Empire to serve as the 
instrument of Providence for the spread of Christianity towards 
the East. One point merits special attention—the fact that the 
Persian kings .were not Christians: but that though the 
Churches in Persia never enjoyed the position and the privileges 
of a State religion. this in no way prejudiced the development of 
Persian Christianity and its spread to the East ; onthe contrary, 


1 Cfr. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der Altkirchlichen Literatur, Freiburg, 
13.,, 1924, VeltY, Pp. 327-342- 

2 Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, Notices et Extraits des MSS. de la Bibl. 
Nationale et autres Bibliothéques, Paris, 1902, vol. 37, p. 51, 296. 
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such dissociation between Church and State would have bene- 
fited the whole of Christendom, as the Persian example could 
have shown that the Church needs no privileges to fulfil its 
mission. The Church’ in the Persian Empire would have 
had all the characteristics of a National Church without the 
dangerous entanglements which a State Church could scarcely 
avoid. 

Christianity needed such an experience. Unfortunately, as, 
after Constantine the Great, Christianity blossomed into a 
State religion with unrivalled privileges, a pattern and a rule 
was set for all new Christian formations to follow in East and 
West, and we realise only too well to-day that the position 
was not an unmixed blessing for the Church. It is only 
in modern times that in many countries the Church has had 
to-adapt herself to a situation with which the Christians in 
Persia were already familiar and has found the readjustment 
none too easy after acting for centuries as the State’s associate 
’ in return for that hard taskmaster’s support. 

And Christianity would have triumphed even in Persia. 
From what we know of its position, we may presume that 
Mazdaeism, Persia’s national religion, would have shared, 
after a few centuries, the fate of Roman paganism. The 
royal house of Persia might also have had its Constantine, 
but not until the Church had gathered sufficient strength to 
maintain her independence in religious matters and felt safe 
against the dangers of “‘a Christ-loving King ”’ who considered 
it his God-appointed task to propagate the true faith, as was 
the case in Byzantium during the reigns of Constantine’s 
successots. Instead, the Church of Persia contented herself 
for the time being with a certain modus vivendi with the State 
authorities and, when persecution had ceased, she gladly left, 
as a tacit concession and an unwritten rule of practical pro- 
cedure, the nomination of the Katholikos of Seleucia-Ctesiphon 
to the discretion of the Persian kings. 


* * 
* 


Another National Ghurch came into existence about. the 
same time in the neighbourhood of the Persian and Roman 
_Empires, the Church of Armenia. The evangelisation of 
Armenia is one of the most thrilling episodes in early Church 
history. Traces of Christianity are to be found west of the 
Euphrates dating from A.D. 200, the faith having. come to 
the Armenians from Edessa and Caesarea in Cappadocia 
when through the zeal of A'ttmenia’s greatest missionary and 
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Church founder, Gregory the Illuminator, the whole country 
east of the Euphrates, Armenia Major, with the king at its 
head, was Christianised. Armenia was thus the first country 
to have a Christian ruler, well before the conversion of Con- 
stantine the Great. Though in its initial stage the liturgical 
language was Syriac and Greek, Armenian Christianity devel- 
oped from the start its own distinctive features. The dignity 
of Katholikos was hereditary and passed on to Gregory’s 
descendants ; the bishops were married, at any rate at the 
outset, and their functions were hereditary ; the Katholikos 
was consecrated by the Metropolitan of Caesarea until in St. 
Basil’s time (379) the tendency prevailed in Armenia to shake 
itself free of Caesarea, when the Katholikos was consecrated 
by his suffragans. The National Church of Armenia thus 
reached its manhood and the introduction of an Armenian 
liturgy by Sahak and Mesrob at the beginning of the fifth 
century brought it to final maturity. 

When about 440 the Armenian State collapsed, the Armenian 
Church had a sufficient reserve of strength to survive and to 
protect its faithful, and whilst the Armenian kingdom was 
divided between the Empires of the Romans and the Persians, 
Armenian Christianity successfully withstood every effort to 
divide it between the jurisdictions of the Byzantine and Persian 
Churches. The Armenian bishops refused to join either the 
Patriarch of Constantinople or ie Katholikos of Ctesiphon 
and remained grouped around their own Katholikos; and 
with a reasonable attitude of tolerance on the part of the other 
Churches, the Armenian Church continued to develop along 
strictly national lines. 

It is somehow remarkable that the Greek colonies scattered 
over the Roman part of Armenia refused to mix with the 
native Church and were provided by the Mother Church 
with their own Greek bishoprics, as was the case with Theo- 
dosiopolis (Erzerum), which was made subject to the metro- 
politan of Caesarea, whereas in the Persian part of Armenia, 
Syriac bishoprics were made subject to the Katholikos of 
Persia!. The Armenian Church indeed grew to be so national 
that neither the Greeks nor the Arameans settled in the very 


1 We find a Greek bishopric of Theodosiopolis under the metropolis of 
Caesarea in the oldest list of bishoprics attributed to St. Epiphanios and 
drawn up in the seventh century: (H. Gelzer, Texte dey Notitiae Episco- 
patuum, Abhandlungen of the Bavarian Academy, Classe Phil., Munich, 
1901, Vol. 21, p. 536. Cfr. the List of Leo the Wise, ibidem. p. 551). The 
list only reveals a state of things of old standing. Armenia figures in 
420 among the countries over which the Katholikos exercised his juris- 
diction and bishops of Armenia attended the Persian synods of 424 and 
486. (E.Sachau, Zur Ausbreitung des Christentums in Asien, |. c., p. 62), 
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midst of the Armenian population felt themselves at home 
in Armenian churches and had Greek and Syriac churches 
built for their own use. This is a curious case of particularism 
which so far has not been appreciated by Church historians 
at its full value.! 

A third National Church came into existence, as we all know, 
in Abyssinia. Its first mission hailed from Constantinople, 
but later the Patriarchs of Alexandria, beginning with the great 
Athanasius, got the country under their complete control. 
Though the Syriacs kept jealous watch over their rights in 
Abyssinia and never allowed the Church to wriggle out of 
their tutelage, they still contributed to its nationalisation, 
when the Coptic monks translated the Bible into the national 
language. The national character of the Abyssinian Church 
became paramount at the beginning of the sixth century 
when the ruler of Abyssinia became a Christian and Christianity 
became the official religion of the State.” 


* * 
* 


Now, there exists a general tendency to belittle the interest 
of this evolution by writing all those Churches off as heretical 
and by attributing their national character and their distinctive- 
ness to heresy, forgetting that in those countries Christianity 
grew into national Churches long before Nestorianism and 
Monophysitism had swept over them. The Persians, the 
Armenians and the Abyssinians received a perfectly orthodox 
brand of Christianity and grew devotedly attached to it. 
Moreover, the bloodiest persecutions that stained earl 
Christian history fell not upon Roman, but on Persian Chris- 
tianity, the very same that had allotted such a place to the 
national element. This is important, for it proves that 
Christianity, for all its universal and supra-national character, 
is not averse to nationality and that even in the Church Uni- 
versal, there is elbow room and scope for the national idiosyn- 
cracies of every nation. 

One should also emphasise that in spite of their national 
character, the Churches outside the /7wes Romanus retained 


' Cfr. on Armenian Christianity, L. Duchesne, l.c., pp. 26 se. ; A. Har- 
nack, l.c., pp. 342 sq. ; Fortescue, l.c., pp. 396sq. ; F. Tournebize, Histoire 
Politique et Religieuse de l Avménie, Paris, 1910 ; H. Gelzer, Die Anfinge 
der Aymenischen Kirche, Berichte of the Saxon Royal Academy, Classe 
Phil. Hist., Vol. 47, 1895, pp. 109-174; T. Markwart, Die Entstehung der. 
Armenischen Bisttimer, Orientalia Christiana, No. 80, Rome, 1930. 

2 A history of Abyssinia. cfr. E. A. Wallis Budge, A History of Ethiopia, 
Nubia and Abyssinia. London, 1928. t sae 
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a vivid consciousness of a common interest with the rest of 
Christendom. All were united in the same faith and the ties 
of common origin with the Churches in the Roman Empire 
encouraged intercourse, as far as linguistic and political 
differences permitted. 

From what we know about the organisation of these National 
Churches, especially of the Persian Church, we can just visualise 
how Christianity would have fared in the Far East, the interior 
of Asia and India, had the Church of Persia only been able to 
fulfil its mission. An indication of how the organisation of 
Christian Churches deriving their origin from Persia would 
have developed is found in a Syriac chronicle which records 
the activities of a Persian bishop at the end of the fifth century 
and tells us how bishop Ma’na—translated the Syriac Christian 
literature into Persian, composed religious hymns in that 
language and sent his works to the Christians living in India 
and on the Isles of tne Indian Ocean.!_ This shows that Syriac, 
ot rather Aramaic, would not have remained the liturgical 
language of Persian Christianity but that the production of 
national religious literature would have kept abreast of the 
expansion of the Church over new fields. 

It is patent from the foregoing that the Christian com- 
munities would have been organised on a national basis, one 
in faith, yet each organising its interior and domestic life and 
its relations with political powers according to its own standards 
and possibilities, without the slightest prejudice to the univer- 
sality of the Church ; for with the General Synods as embodying 
the Church Universal, a sufficiently firm bond would have 
united the various Churches and maintained among them the 
sense of their unity. It is true that the synods used to be 
summoned by the Roman Emperors,? but their work was 
directed by the presiding bishops, i.e. the Patriarchs, amongst 
whom the Patriarch of Rome, the successor of St. Peter, 
occupied not merely a first, but a dominant and unique position. 
Acceptance of the synodal decisions by the National Churches 
had to be their supreme and most significant act of submission 
to the Church Universal and, by implication, to the visible 
Head, the Bishop of Rome. 

This bond may be considered loose and inadequate by pre- 
sent-day Catholics, but we should not project our modern 
standards and institutions into the fifth century. At that 


1 Chronique de Séert, II, p. 117; Histoire Nestorienne Inédite, published 
by Addai Scher, Paris, 1907, 1909 ; Patrologia Orientals, t. VII, 

2 On this problem, see the Latin study ‘“‘ The Authority of the State in 
the Oecumenical Councils,” (a translation of which appeared in the Christian 
East, Vol. XIV, 1934, pp. 95-108), by the author of this article. 
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period it had to suffice, since there was no other means avail- 
able to make the supremacy of St. Peter’s successor at all 
aceeptable. The Papacy had not yet completed its organisation 
and formulated all its claims, leaving open quite a fair possi- 
bility that in later centuries they would have found readier 
acceptance in the Persian, Asiatic and Far Eastern communities 
than they found in Byzantium, since the distance between 
Rome and those far-flung countries would have precluded 
any fear in eastern minds of direct interference from a foreign 
patriarchate in their purely domestic and national affairs. 
What frequently made matters so difficult between Rome and 
Byzantium was the fact that the two cities were at the same 
time political rivals within the Roman Empire and that their 
interests were often interlocked, more especially in the province 
of Illyricum, which included the whole of Greece and Crete 
and was, until the eighth century, part of the Roman patriar- 
chate.! The existence of a strong Christian body outside the 
Roman Empire would undoubtedly have acted as a brake and 
exercised a sobering effect on the religious reactions between 
East and West. 

It is on these lines that the Church Universal would seemingly 
have developed outside the /imes Romanus, as evety new 
mission would have followed precedent and laid the foundation 
of a new National Church. As L. Duchesne has shown in 
an excellent study, published in 1896 and still the last word on 
the subject,? before the great heretical movement had started, 
i.e. at the period we are discussing, new Christian formations 
were in course of erection outside the Roman frontiers, in 
the Sahara, at Axum and Himyan amongst the Arabs, when 
unexpected events cut this line of development and diverted 
the Church from her original course into new channels of 
world history and Christian growth. 


* * 


1 We believe we have shown the importance of this problem for the 
development of the Schism in our study: La lutte entre Byzance et Rome 
a& propos de I’Illyricum au IX¢s., in Mélanges Ch. Diehl, Paris, 1930, pp. 
61-80, and in our work Les Légendes de Constantin et de Méthode vues de 
Byzance, Prague, 1933, pp. 248-283. 

9 L.c., pp. 281-353 : Les Missions Chrétiennes au Sud de VEmpive Romain. 
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It, 


IsLAM AND THE EVOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 


Arabs, Islam and Christianity—National Churches under 
Islam—Mongol and Persian Christianity—The Byzantine 
Church before and after the Turkish Conquest. 


It is generally admitted that, besides the spread of the great 
heresies of the early period, Monophysitism and Nestorianism, 
one of these unexpected events was the invasion of the Arabs. 
The readiness with which the national Churches of the East 
embraced heretical creeds illustrates the danger to the Church 
of over-stressing the national element: national jealousies 
and incompatibility with the Roman Empire certainly faci- 
litated the spread of Nestorianism among the Persians, and 
of Monophysitism among the Armenians. We should however 
not forget that none of those heresies originated in those 
Churches, and that the centralising and intolerant policy of 
the Empire had not a little to do with the diffusion of heretical 
creeds over the Syrian countries and over Egypt; that there- 
fore the blame cannot be put on the regard professed by 
eatly Eastern Christianity for national life and individuality. 

More pregnant with consequences was the second factor— 
the invasion of the Arabs. The influence of the Arab invasions 
on the subsequent evolution of Christianity was enormous 
and far more important than is generally admitted in the hand- 
books of Church history. They were provoked by a pheno- 
menon common in the West, the migration of nations; only 
this time not the Germanic tribes, but the Arabs were ham- 
meting at the eastern gates of the Roman Empire and the 
south-western gates of Persia. The Arabs had been on the: 
move before Mohammed was born, but his new religion 
certainly lent the Arab migration a new impetus. It is quite 
possible that they would have followed lines similar to those 
followed by the Germanic tribes, which also broke through 
the defences of the Roman Empire, settled in its rich provinces, 
adopted the religion they found in the occupied territories, 
mostly Arianism, but eventually fused with the native popu- 
lation, adhered to the orthodox faith and proudly proclaimed 
themselves to be heirs of the Romans. Unfortunately, the 
Arabs, in starting out on their trek, had, unlike the Germans, 
their own religion, Islam, and their own great prophet, Moham- 
med. After conquering the countries where Hellenistic 
civilisation was flourishing, the Arabs also succumbed to the 
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charm of its culture and readily adopted the inheritance of 
ancient Greece such as the Christian Churches and other 
teligious bodies had treasured for centuries. . 

The first among the vatious bodies to initiate the barbarian 
conquerors into the secrets of Hellenistic culture were the 
Syriac and the Persian Christians, who at that moment were 
adherents of Nestorianism. The court of the Khalifs of 
Bagdad was filled with Christians occupying high posts and 
the Emirs in the provinces mostly selected Christians as their 
secretaries. In fact, the Nestorian Christians taught their 
masters, the uncultured Arabs, the principles of philosophy, 
astronomy, physics and medicine, treasures of the ancient 
Greeks that were unknown to the Arabs. The famous 
treatises of Aristotle, Euclid, Ptolemy, Hippocrates, Galienus 
and Dioscorides were translated into Arabic mostly by Syriac 
Christians, and their rugged pupils shaped and progressed 
so well in the study of Greek philosophy that the Aristotelian 
schools of Bagdad acquired world-wide fame; and when 
the Arabs had conquered Africa and Spain, two of the Arab 
commentators of Aristotle made names for themselves in the 
West—Avicenna (Ibn-Sina) who lived in the East and died 
in 1037 at Hamadan, and Averroes (Ibn-Roshd) who died in 
Cordova in 1198. 

By a strange irony of fate, not uncommon in history, it was 
the Nestorian Christians, who by translating Aristotle from 
the Syriac into Arabic, benefited the West which in the thir- 
teenth century gathered from their Arabic translations a more 
extensive knowledge of Aristotle and Greek philosophy. 
Arabic translations and commentaries imported into Europe 
between the years 1200 and 1270, often through the good 
services of the Emperor Frederick II and the cultural centre 
he had established at Palermo, found their way into the Univer- 
sities of Paris, Oxford and Cambridge and paved the way to 
the great work of St. Thomas and the rise of Scholasticism 
in the West. 

To return to the parallel between the Arab and German 
migrations, we note that when the Germanic tribes, after their 
conversion to Christianity, made contact with the remnants 
of Hellenistic culture which they had omitted to destroy 
in their first conquest of the Roman Empire, the court of 
Charlemagne, the founder of the Frankish Empire, also 
developed into a centre of learning of which the new converts 
were very proud. But there was no comparison between the 
Frankish performance and the Khalifs’ achievement which 
rivalled the best of Greek scholarship in Byzantium. 

So far, the Arabs proved to be excellent disciples of their 
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Christian teachers, but in the things that mattered most, unlike 
the Germanic and Slavonic tribes which destroyed the western 
part of the Roman Empire and considerably reduced its 
eastern half, the Arabs remained unimpressed by their new 
subjects ;_ they had their own religion, a synthesis of pagan, 
Jewish, Christian and Mazdaeite doctrines, which in spite 
of deficiencies and incoherence, could claim a certain superiority 
over polytheistic paganism and threatened, with the backing 
of political power, to become a dangerous rival of Christianity. 
The fact that the Nestorians of Syria and the Monophysites 
of Egypt were hostile to the Emperors who stood for orthodoxy 
considerably assisted the invaders in gaining control of the 
eastern Byzantine provinces, whilst the decadent conditions 
of Christianity in Syria and Egypt induced Islam to keep 
aloof from Christendom and to adopt the pose, in the eyes 
of many, as being a superior religion, a sort of “ reformed ” 
and “‘ modernised” Christianity. This explains the numerous 
conversions Islam made in Christian countries, though at the 
outset the Arabs discountenanced and forbade conversions 
to Islam, being only interested in seizing political power and 
levying tribute. 

It so came about that the prospects of a rapid diffusion 
of Christianity towards the Far East, Central Asia and Africa 
collapsed before realisation. The disaster was worst in Persia, 
where Mazdaeism, instead of being peacefully laid to rest 
by Christianity, was destroyed by Islam, and the country, 
instead of being the centre of Christian radiation towards 
the East, became the protagonist of Islam. Mohammedanism 
took advantage of the country’s central position at the Asiatic 
cross roads to overrun, during the centuries that followed, 
the countries that had seemed predestined to be Christian : 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Ceylon, India and the lands of 
the Mongolian and Turkish tribes. 


* * 
* 


It is interesting to consider the effects of the Arab conquest 
on the further evolution of the National Churches. This 
conquest happened to be far too rapid for consolidation and 
the Arab State suddenly took such unwieldy proportions 
that it became next to impossible to deal at once with the 
administrative problems as they arose. The Arab Bedouins 
were culturally inferior to the conquered races and could 
not possibly administer those vast districts by themselves. 
The result was that since the heretical Churches had given the 
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conquerors such a friendly welcome, the Arabs handed over 
the responsibility of administering the Christians to their 
bishops. This gave rise to an interesting position. The 
National Churches found themselves transformed into some 
kind of ecclesiastical States, whose bishops wielded political 
as well as religious authority and whose Patriarchs blossomed 
into the political leaders of their flocks, naturally under the 
supremacy of the Khalifs. 

It thus happened that by sheer pressure of circumstances, 
the people identified themselves body and soul with their 
Churches, a situation that was ideal in some respects, as 
affecting the relations between the Church and the nation. 
No conflict of interests could be possible between them, 
since patriotism amounted at the same time to a profession 
of the Christian faith, fighting for a nation meant fighting 
for religion without the aid of propaganda, and every sacrifice 
for the nation implied a sacrifice for God. It must be admitted 
that the Oriental National Churches thus did good service 
to their nationals who, to a large extent, owed their political 
existence to the fatherly protection of their bishops and 
Patriarchs ; though it should also be added that by such 
a fusion of the political and the spiritual, the Church lost 
a good deal of her purity and strayed from the spiritual and 
supra-national aims imposed on her by Christ. The fact is 
that the Arab solution of the National Church problem brought 
about the degradation of Eastern Christianity, for it gradually 
lost its dominant position which was promptly seized by Islam 
after a period of construction, to sink to the status of a tolerated 
religion on a level with Judaeism, paganism, Manichaeism 
and other local sects. 

The most tenacious of all the Eastern National Churches that 
were overrun by the Arabs was the Persian Nestorian Church. 
As she had not been trained to being treated as a privileged 
body, the Arab conquest meant no mote to her at first than 
a change of masters and, despite all the difficulties, she carried 
on her mission as best she could. But this time, she met 
in the religion of her conquerors an aggressive rival. The 
Persians had been content with maintaining Mazdaeism as 
their national religion and protecting it against encroachments, 
but without the least desire to proselytise or impose their own 
creed on other nations. With Islam, things were different. 
However, the Nestorian Persian Church not only kept going 
from her new centre in Bagdad, the missions which the Ortho- 
dox Church had founded from its Seleucia-Ctesiphon head- 
quarters, but inaugurated a period of flourishing Nestorian 
missions, which lasted for some centuries and reached their 
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zenith in the thirteenth century. It was then that China and 
Mongolia for the first time came under Christian influence.! 
* * 
* 


The Mongol conquerors of Bagdad (1258), far from inter- 
fering with this magnificent effort, seemed to be more amenable 
to Christian influence than the Arabs, for whilst Christianity 
spread through the south of India, many princes in Turkestan 
accepted baptism, and prospects in China were very bright. 
Curiously enough, at the time when the works of Aristotle, 
as transmitted to the Arabs by the Syriac and Persian Christians, 
found their way to the West, the Nestorians of Persia again 
opened contact with the West and with the Papacy. In 1288, 
the Katholikos Yaballaha, of Chinese extraction, sent from 
Bagdad, at the request of the Prince of the Mongols, Argon 
Khan, an embassy to the Pope, the Emperor and the Western 
Princes, to arrange an alliance against Islam. The ambassador, 
also a Chinese born in Pekin, was the monk Rabban Sauma. 
There exists an interesting report of his long journey from 
Pekin to Gascony,? where he met Edward I, King of England. 
What is surprising is that this Nestorian availed himself of 
every chance to insist on his orthodoxy and that he was wel- 
comed everywhere in the West as a perfectly orthodox 
Christian. The Cardinals he met in Rome before the election 
of Nicholas IV seem to have taken their foreign guest’s ortho- 
doxy for granted, and only grew suspicious on finding out 
that the Chinese from Bagdad had not the faintest notion of 
the “ Filioque,” the famous addition to the Nicene Creed 
overt which the Romans had fallen out with the Greeks. So 
firmly convinced were the Romans that they were dealing 
with a correct Catholic that the Pope honoured the Nestorian 
monk by giving him Holy Communion on Palm Sunday with 
his own hands. 

True to Chinese manners, the ambassador was extravagantly 
profuse in marks of respect and reverence for the Pope, 
greeting him as Lord Pope, Katholikos, Patriarch of Roman 
lands and of all Western nations, the Romans never suspecting 
for a moment that the eastern Christian knew nothing about 
the universal claims which the Papacy had been trying so hard 


1 On these activities, there is an excellent study written by the famous 
orientalist W. Bartold, Zuy Geschichte des Christentums in Mittelasien bis 
zur Mongolischen Evoberung (enlarged translation from the Russian) 
Tiibingen, 1901. Cf. also the studies of A. Mingana quoted above. 

21. B. Chabot, Histoive de Mar Yab-Alaha, Patriarche et de Raban-Sauma, 
Paris, 1895, especially pp. 65 and 87. English translation by Sir E. A, 
Wallis Budge, The Monks of Kubldi Khan, Emperor of China, London, 


1928, pp. 172-196. 
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to force on the schismatic Greeks. This was significant: it 
showed that when the Papacy of the thirteenth century had 
reached the last limits of its expansion, the Westerners had 
almost completely forgotten the early history of Christianity. 

It is well known that the discovery of the Mongols and 
their Empire raised high hopes in Rome and in the West, 
and that numbers of Franciscans made ready to go out and 
convert the Mongols to the Christian faith. To a certain 
extent, these hopes were well founded and, given the mentality 
prevailing in Rome with regard to the Nestorians, collaboration 
between the Western and Eastern Churches came within the 
realm of possibilities, to the possible benefit of the Nestorians, 
by making them aware of their deviations from tradition, and 
to the benefit of the West and the missions themselves. But 
Islam shattered all those fine prospects, when the Mongol 
princes definitely accepted the faith of the Prophet—the first 
Prince to do so was Gazan who died in 1304—and when that 
part of the world had its doors closed to Christianity for 
centuries. Then started a period of bloody wars and devas- 
tation as Khan Timur swept over Asia with his wild hordes. 
For Asiastics had their own notions on war and on the privi- 
leges of victory, as when the brave monk Sauma, on arriving 
in Naples on his way to Rome, and hearing of the war between 
Charles II of Anjou—or rather his son Charles Martel, who 
was then regent during his father’s captivity—and James II 
of Aragon, was amazed to learn that only actual combatants 
were killed in battle and that the population was to a great 
extent left unmolested.1 The Asiastics already knew then 
the horrors of totalitarian wars, and so did Timur when he 
literally wiped out, amongst others, a number of Christian 
communities. Later aggressions by the Turks against the 
Persians who had broken away from the “ Sunnis ” or tradi- 
tionalist Moslems, to become Shiahs or Separatists and heretics, 
completed the havoc operated by Timur and turned the regions 
of Persia, once the richest of the world, into a desert. Christian 
propaganda ceased with the destruction of the Christian base 
in Persia from where alone a drive towards Central Asia and 
the Far East had any chance, and to-day nothing but ruins 
are left of the once flourishing Orthodox and Nestorian 
Churches that did so well and so much for the spread of 


Christ’s message.? 
* * 


* 


1]. B. Chabot, Le., p. 61. E. A. Wallis Budge, l.c., p. 171. 
2 About the present state of these Churches, see A. Fortescue, l.c., pp- 
114 Sq., 353 Sq. 
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The Arab conquest also left its mark on the Byzantine 
Church. Religious conditions in the Roman Empire of the 
East, the Byzantine Empire, took shape on lines slightly 
different from those followed in States abroad. There the 
head of the State, on becoming a Christian, kept all the prero- 
gatives over the new religion which he had previously possessed 
over the pagan creed; he claimed for one thing to be the 
Pontifex Maximus in the Church, and the Church, in her 
joy at feeling herself free, agreed to the claim. The Church 
became a State Church and adapted her organisation to the 
institutions of the State, while the Christian Emperors clung 
to the mission of the Romans and their pretence to be the 
only authority in the world, in the hope of extending their 
sway over all nations and to convert them as a matter of 
course. In this they secured the support of the Church which 
prayed for the extension of the Roman Empire as the provi- 
dential instrument for the propagation of the faith. 

But the Emperors never realised their ambition. The 
Arabs hacked their way to the East; the Slavs overran the 
whole of the Balkans as far as Thrace and Greece ; the Germans 
conquered the whole West and in the name of the Emperor 
occupied Rome. All these Slav and German conquests at 
the same time caused the territory of the Byzantine State 
and the jurisdiction of the Byzantine Church to shrink in 
proportion. With the loss of imperial and patriarchal supre- 
macy over the provinces that went by the board in the process, 
the Byzantine Church, in converting new nations, had to 
content herself with rearing them for Christian life as she had 
been reared herself. Wherever the Byzantine missionaries 
found their way, new churches came into being with the 
local Princes at their head, as was the case in Byzantium. 
Every Church became a State Church, and as the new Slavonic 
States carved out of the Roman provinces, or rising on their 
north-eastern borders, consisted of distinct nations, the Church 
split up into National Churches in each of them, always after 
the fashion set by the first Christian missionaries of the early 
period, with their own liturgical language and literature. 

But the process went further and presently the Byzantine 
Church, without losing her pre-eminent position in the whole 
East and amongst the new Slavonic Churches—the Patriarch 
of Constantinople has kept even to our days some vestiges 
of his former prestige—gradually awoke to the consciousness 
of her Greek tongue and her Greek past, dropped by force 
of circumstances her pretensions to be the heir of Rome, 
made her leadership representative of Greek national life and 
took up the defence of national and religious freedom. Thus 
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the process which had started operating outside the /imes 
Romanus in the early Christian period, reached its culmination 
throughout the territory of the former Eastern Roman Empire ; 
and when another nation, the Turkish nation, took its inspira- 
tion from Islam to conquer and overrun the last remnants of 
this Eastern Empire with Constantinople as its choicest prize, 
the National Churches of the Greeks, the Serbians, the Bul- 
garians, the Rumanians and even, to some extent, of the 
Albanians, all daughters of the Church of Constantinople, 
stepped into the breach to console and to comfort their nationals 
during the trying period of Turkish domination. Something 
similar took place in Russia, too, which from the end of the 
thirteenth century to the end of the fifteenth, chafed under 
the Mongol yoke and found itself almost completely cut off 
from Western Europe and from the rest of Christendom. 
Nobody will deny that these National Churches, in their 
darkest days, rendered their members services which the 
nations concerned should ever remember. Their position 
was indeed providential for the conquered nations, but only 
as long as these remained-under the yoke of the Infidel and 
as long as their religious and political freedom could not be 
maintained without constant vigilance and readiness to fight. 
And the Balkan National Churches shared with their sisters 
of the East the same conditions and the same anomalies. 
But eventually the principle of universality in Christendom 
was bound to suffer in the process ; once the nations felt able 
to breath again in a new atmosphere of freedom, their National 
Churches would have to face another dangerous crisis. This 
is exactly what happened, and to-day the crisis is still on them. 


* * 


iu; 


THe WESTERN CHURCH AND THE IDEA OF UNIVERSALITY. 


Germanic invasions and Rome—Dominant position of Latin 
in the West—Moravian Christianity and the Papacy—Franks, 
Latin language and Roman liturgy—Arabs isolate the West— 
New kind of National Church and the Reformers’ Universality. 


Things proceeded differently in the western portion of the 
Roman Empire. Rome also, at the beginning of its official 
Christian era, had to struggle through the same evolution 
as Constantinople. The bishops of Rome, however conscious 
they were of their pre-eminent position in the Church Universal, 
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agreed with the other Patriarchs to the Emperors’ claims over 
the Church and prayed with Tertullian for the prosperity of 
the Roman Empire as God’s chosen channel for the propagation 
of the faith. This tradition still lingers in the Roman liturgy 
and in the prayers of the Good Friday Mass. In the West, 
too, the Church was evolving into a State Church, the process 
in Rome being slowed down only by the fact that the centre 
of the Empire had shifted to Constantinople. 

Humanly speaking, the Church of Rome could not have 
escaped from the fate that befell Constantinople but for the 
intervention of Providence. We have only to read, for 
example, certain formulas of the Liber Diurnus, the early 
medieval handbook of the Roman Chancellery, regulating 
papal elections at the Byzantine period of Roman history, to 
realise how imminent the danger was, and that, at the time, 
the Popes were not much better off than the Byzantine Pat- 
riatrchs. But at the very moment when the danger was at 
its worst, the might of the Roman Empire in the West collapsed 
under the heavy blows of the Germanic tribes in search of 
living space. There is no doubt that the effects of the Germanic 
immigrations into the western parts of the Roman Empire 
turned out to be more disastrous than those of the Arab 
immigration in the East, for the Germans broke the imperial 
power not only in the provinces, but also in its very centre, 
Rome. 

The bishop of Rome, who had so far waged an uneven 
struggle against the all-pervading power of the Emperors, 
suddenly found himself not only free from imperial interference, 
but almost in the place of the Emperor, and his Church rose 
above the ruins of the Western Roman Empire as the one 
rock that promised security and peace. The Pope and his 
Church actually took over the succession from the Emperors 
and the Empire. Quick to grasp the situation and its impli- 
cations, the Romans soon looked to the Pope as their Dominus, 
a title that had so far been reserved to the Emperor, and 
began regarding his person and all things connected with 
him as sacer and sanctus, two imperial prerogatives. Hence- 
forth the Roman Church considered it to be her duty to carry 
on the universal mission of the Roman Empire, now combined 
with her own mission to preach the Gospel to all nations ; 
and since none of the newcomers had any culture to offer 
not any master to impose any; since the’ Church of Rome 
was the only cultural power left in the whole West embodying 
the traditions of the Roman Empire, the new nations expected 


1M. von Sickel, Liber Diuynus Romanorum Pontificum, Wien, 1888, 
especially formulas 57-63. 
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from her nothing different from Christianity in the shape into 
which she had moulded it. 


* * 
* 


Here we must touch on a problem which often complicates 
the major issue of Nationality and Universality in the Church 
we are discussing: How and why did it come about that 
Latin obtained such a monopoly in Western Christianity as 
to become the only liturgical language throughout the West ? 
And why did Eastern Christianity follow a different practice 
in its divine worship? The question is important and a right 
answer would considerably help one in appreciating and solving 
the major problem of the right balance between nationality 
and universality in the Church. 

Though Church historians and philologists are interested 
enough,! the question has not attracted the attention it deserves. 
And yet, to understand this particular evolution in Western 
Christianity, one has but to go further back along the line of 
tesearch to the days when pagan Rome ruled supreme over 
East and West. Gaul and Spain, the two countries that were 
completely latinised, fell under the spell of Roman influence 
in every sphere, religion included. Their native pagan cults 
were too primitive and too poorly equipped to withstand the 
drive of their conquerors’ more refined worship, so much so 
that scarcely any traces of the old Iberian creeds survived in 
Spain; the Celtic religion vanished and the Druidic priests 
in Gaul suspended their interminable recitations in the native 
tongue in deference to their faithful who preferred the more 
elaborate display of Roman paganism. Even the intricate 
ritual of the Punic pagan mysteries of North Africa only 
managed to survive in a Roman version and its gods under 
Latin names. 

As Roman paganism imposed its liturgical language— 
Latin—as a matter of course, at the expense of the native speech, 
the Romanisation and Latinisation of Spain, Gaul and North 
Africa proceeded at a rapid pace, radiating from the forums, 
where the conquerors issued their legislation and planted 
their cultural institutions, as well as from the temples whence 
the Roman gods soon ousted the native divinities. Long 


1 We may here recall the studies written by two Belgian scholars, as 
full of ideas as they are short : P. Fredericq, Les Conséquences de l’Evan- 
gélisation par Rome et par Byzance sur le Développement de la Langue 
Maternelle des Peuples Convertis, Bulletin de I’ Académie Royale de Belgique, 
Classe des Lettres, 1903, 738-751; F. Cumont, Pourquoi le Latin fut la 
seule Langue Liturgique de l’Occident, Mélanges Paul Fredericq, Bruxelles, 
1904, pp. 63-66. 
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before Christianity had reached the western provinces of the 
Roman Empire, their inhabitants had learned to look upon 
Latin as the only respectable language in which priests could 
address the Deity enthroned in the Romans’ gorgeous temples 
before their congregations of Romanised natives. The native 
tongue continued to sutvive in the homes, but it had lost its 
right of way into the temples. 

Such was the position as the Christian missionaries found 
it in the West, and who would blame them for accepting and 
using the materials that lay at hand? Never for a moment 
could it occur to them to use in the official worship of the true 
God they were preaching, the native tongue they found 
relegated to the hovels of the humble and the poor. 

Things developed quite differently in the East. There 
Hellenism, by nature far more tolerant than Latinism, never 
succeeded in imposing its cult and its language on the eastern 
provinces, however ready the natives were to adopt its philo- 
sophy and its culture. The Semitic races, together with the 
Egyptians and the Iranians, never took to the Greek divinities, 
but stood by their own rites, which were better organised and 
more fully developed. It was rather the other way about, 
for the Syriac divinities gathered many believers both in 
Rome and in Greece, chiefly Isis and Mithra, whose popularity 
throughout the Roman Empire reached as far as Roman 
Britain. The Syriac, Egyptian, Iranian and other rites were 
carried on in the native tongue and successfully held their 
ground against the glamours of Greek. Evidence has come 
down to us that even Scythian and Thracian continued to be 
used in pagan worship, and similar conditions must have 
obtained in Asia Minor, which was never completely Hellenised. 
The Romans had no remedy for this state of things, except that of 
adding to the Babel of tongues current in the East their own 
Latin, the official language of administration and army. 

This divergence sufficiently shows why Christianity in the 
East could never impose a foreign language on its faithful 
for the use of official worship, why its missionaries had to 
conform to existing usage and use the vernacular in the liturgy, 
why such centres of Hellenistic culture as Alexandria and 
Antioch never dreamed, after their Christianisation, of forcing 
Greek into their sanctuaries, and why the Patriarchs of those 
cities ordered the translation of the divine liturgies into Syriac, 
Armenian, Coptic and Arabic. 

This is important, as it all goes to show that the exclusion 
of the vernacular as a medium for ritual purposes is not charac- 
teristic of the Christian spirit, and that the Latin monopoly of 
liturgical expression in the West was due to circumstances that 
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preceded the advent of the new faith. The Western Church 
naturally took advantage of her opportunity to stress the notion 
of the universality of Christianity, when all her faithful were 
familiar with one single liturgical language, to maintain, for 
some centuries at any rate, doctrinal unity and orthodoxy 
throughout the West and to steer clear of the danger that 
afflicted the East, where differences in liturgical self-expression 
were soon often followed by differences in Creeds. 

Bearing all this in mind, one need not wonder why the 
missionaries who were sent to the Germanic nations and 
settled in the western provinces of the Roman Empire never 
considered it expedient or even advisable to translate the 
sacred books of Holy Scripture into the vernaculars of their 
flocks, and why, instead of making of the local dialects the 
common vehicle for a deeper instruction in Christian doctrine 
and theology, they preferred to encourage the use of Latin 
for its easier access to a knowledge of the faith. Nor should 
we forget that the men who instructed the missionaries and sent 
them out were Romans whose ancestors had been the con- 
querors and the rulers of the whole West. Even after the 
collapse of the Roman Empire, there were still Romans left 
in Rome to rally round the Pope and think a /a romaine and 
these same men were there to organise and launch the new 
missions. Who could have expected them to have recourse 
in the religious field to methods other than those their ancestors 
had been used to and trained in, in the political, cultural and 
religious fields? It was only in the East that the old Romans 
had to resort to compromise and adaptation, since there they 
were dealing with cultured nations that had something of 
their own to offer. But in the West ! 


* * 
* 


Well, the upshot of it was, whether we like it or not, that 
Roman Christianity in its Roman form and with its Latin 
liturgical language was readily accepted by the barbarians who 
in exchange could give the Church nothing but their youthful 
strength and good will. There was only one exception in the 
West, though a short-lived one, Christianity in Moravia. There 
the Popes accepted the innovation introduced by the Byzantine 
missionaries, St. Cyril and Methodius, and blessed the liturgical 
books written in Slavonic and representing an interesting 
mixture of Byzantine and Roman rites.! 


1 The writer has dealt with this problem in his books: Les Slaves, 
Byzance et Rome au IXe siecle, Paris, 1926—and Les Légendes de Constantin 
et de Méthode Vues de Byzance, Prague, 1933. 
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The exception is all the more interesting as it occurred in 
the second half of the ninth century and as the Popes who 
confirmed the privilege of the Church of the Moravian Empire 
were Hadrian II and John VIII, immediate successors of 
Nicholas I, an outstanding figure on the throne of St. Peter, 
who did more than anybody else to formulate and press home 
the medieval claims of the Papacy. Here was evidence that 
in ninth-century Rome there was, on principle, no objection 
to the use of national languages in the liturgy and that a door 
was still left open to an alternative solution of the national 
problem, including the linguistic issue in the liturgy. Any 
bold innovation in this field could still meet with ready compre- 
hension in Rome as long as it was likely to further the interests 
of the Church. 

Curiously enough, the most stubborn opposition to the 
Popes’ initiative in Moravia came from the Frankish Church. 
It was the Frankish bishops who, with the help of the Magyars, 
the new Asiatic invaders of Europe, assisted Lewis the German, 
King of East Francia or the future Germany, in crushing the 
first Slavonic political formation centring in the Valley of the 
Morava and other tributaries of the Middle Danube as far as 
the river Tisza. This hostility was due not only to the century- 
old antagonism between Slavs and Germans, or to the blind 
pressure of the Franks’ eastward expansion, followed, a century 
later, by the German’s Drang nach Osten, but to other motives 
as. well. The newly converted Germanic tribes accepted 
Christianity in its Roman form and with its Latin liturgy so 
readily ; they grew, in their first century of Christian life, so 
accustomed to it, and the tradition took such firm roots, that 
throughout the West and especially among the Franks, Chris- 
tianity in any form but Roman, and a liturgy in any other 
language than Latin, looked to the converted nations like 
something very akin to heresy. 

The Romans of the period, to repeat it once more, did not 
go so far, as the Moravian instance proves ; it was Frankish 
opposition that wrecked the Moravian Empire with its 
Moravian Christianity and Slavonic liturgy, and the popes 
did not alter their Moravian policy until they realised that 
resistance to the Frankish clergy’s opposition was hopeless. 
A few remnants of the Slavonic liturgy of the Roman rite in 
Dalmatia and Croatia are all that is left of Rome’s frustrated 


effort. 
* * 


* 
On top of all this, the newly converted Franks went much 
further than the Popes ever intended to go, when Charlemagne 
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and his Frankish bishops originated the idea of introducing 
the Roman liturgy throughout the West. That the Popes 
had no intention of forcing all the Roman customs on the 
néw Churches founded by their missionaries was best illustrated 
by the advice Gregory the Great gave St. Augustine for his 
work among the Anglo-Saxons of Britain, when Augustine 
was recommended to examine all the existing customs in the 
liturgical and disciplinary fields, to keep whatever he judged 
becoming and to frame rules of divine worship that would 
suit the converts best.!. In the second half of the seventh 
century, Pope Vitalianus so little thought of imposing Rome’s 
liturgical usage on the new Anglo-Saxon Church that he sent 
to Britain a Greek, Theodore of Tarsus, after consecrating 
him bishop; and we can still trace the many non-Roman 
customs which this Greek introduced into the Anglo-Saxon 
Chutch. 

Charlemagne’s initiative thus altered the whole course of 
religious evolution just when Rome seemed inclined to exchange 
its own liturgy for that of the Greeks and the orientals. It is 
therefore the Franks we have to thank for the survival of the 
genuine Roman liturgy, its monopoly of the whole West, and 
the suppression of all other local liturgies in Gaul, Spain, 
Britain and Northern Italy. They thus contributed most to 
the uniformity of Roman Christianity, when Rome, far from 
stressing it, contented itself at the outset with stressing the 
notion of universality. They also were primarily responsible 
in the period that followed for confusing the same uniformity 
with universality, often to the detriment of the reality for which 
Rome had always striven. 

That is how, throughout the West, and with the assistance 
of the Germanic nations, a novel universal formation, resemb- 
ling a theocratic monarchy and strongly steeped in the Roman 
tradition, came into existence. The close connection between 
the old ideals of the Roman Empire and the new Christian 
conquest of the world by Rome was pointed out by the great 
Roman and Christian, Leo I, who in one of his homilies drew 
an impressive parallel between the Roman and the Christian 
conquests of the world*. This notion took such possession 
of the Roman mind that the Church could not find a more 
suitable quotation for a nocturn of the feast of her apostolic 
Princes, St. Peter and St. Paul, than this eloquent extract from 
the great Roman’s homily ; and for centuries the tradition has 
prevailed in the West, on the strength of this reading in the 
Roman breviary. 


1 Migne, Patves Latini, Vol. 77, col. 1187 (lettre 64), 
2 Migne, Patres Latini, Vol. 54, col. 418 sq. 
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Thus, on the ruins of the old Roman Empire there rose a 
sort of Latin religious Empire in the West, ruled by the Pope 
and claiming supreme spiritual power over all the kings and 
chieftains of the newly converted nations. It was the environ- 
ment that was needed for a further expansion of papal power, 
and to create the notion that all power, religious and political, 
in the world was, by the will of God, concentrated in the hands 
of the Pope, a notion that hardened into a principle and took 
hold of the western mind throughout the Middle Ages. 


* * 
* 


Such a development was, of course, poles apart from the 
line of progress in the East, and again Islam stepped in to 
seal up the position in the West. ‘The Arabs, by occupying 
the whole of North Africa, settling in Spain, securing a foot- 
hold in Sicily and threatening the very shores of Italy, became 
the real masters of the Mediterranean and made, for a vital 
period, all intercourse between East and West impossible. 
The situation has been accurately summed up by the great 
Belgian historian, Professor H. Pirenne, in his masterly work 
on Mohammed and Charlemagne.! The first consequence 
was the political and economic decadence of South Francia, 
once the most cultured part of the ancient Roman provinces, 
through the loss of almost all its connections with the East. 
But the loss of South Francia was the gain of East Francia, 
a province less amenable to the influence of Roman culture, 
which stepped into the limelight under Charlemagne and, after 
the collapse of the Frankish Empire, became the German 
kingdom, heir to the Carolingian Empire. 

From the cultural and religious point of view, the situation 
was equally disastrous, as the Western Church was almost 
completely cut off from the East, where Byzantium was still 
the only centre of civilisation ; and as the Slavs had cut off 
access by land to Byzantium by their occupation of the Balkans, 
there remained for several centuries no easy way for the East 
to share with the West its cultural treasures, and feed the western 
stores with its own Hellenistic inheritance. The alternative 
channel between Byzantium and the West, that was being made 
by the Moravian princes, was cut and obliterated by the Franks 
and the invading Magyars before it was completed. This 
severance was fatal, as Rome was busy at the time transmitting 
the Christian faith to the new arrivals, and with the faith, the 
Popes were only able to hand over what they had saved of 
Fcc culture, which was not much. East and West 


1 English translation by B. Miall, London, 1939. 
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could not therefore control each other’s movements and pro- 
gress so as to prevent the Church on either side from over- 
balancing by any excessive stress either on the national or on 
universal element in the further shaping of Christian thought. 

All this explains why it was so easy, at the time of the 
organisation of Christianity in the West, to overlook, all but 
completely, the national element, which was not yet conscious 
of itself, and to put the accent more heavily on the notion of 
universality, which Rome had cultivated more than any other 
Church. 


* * 
* 


However, subsequent events were to show that the national 
element had not been disposed of as completely as it seemed. 
The formula of Rex-Sacerdos (Priest-King) which was rather 
of Oriental origin, but had been adopted and developed by 
the Roman Emperors and which the Church had agreed to 
after Constantine’s conversion, found its way into the West 
and into the primitive courts of the new Christian princes 
who accepted it the more readily as the old Germanic con- 
ception concerning the origin of the power of their kings 
(who were believed to be of sacred, divine stock), met the 
Constantinian conception half-way.! Charlemagne saw its 
implications, little as he was impressed by the notorious 
Donatio Constantini, the famous forgery which was meant to 
record Constantine’s gift of the West to the Popes and was 
designed to impress the young nations, to help the Franks 
to be on their best behaviour and to teach them respect for 
the Pope. But instead of behaving like the legendary Con- 
stantine, Charlemagne preferred to follow the example of 
the historical Constantine by ruling his Church according to 
his whims, and setting an evil precedent for his German 
successors, the Ottos and their heirs. The danger was obvious; 
curtailment of the rights that the Popes claimed over their 
new converts and the rise of a new class of National Churches 
in the West. 

What complicated matters was, that though the Germanic 
nations accepted the Roman and Latin culture without 
question, Roman influence was not strong enough to eliminate 
the less desirable German notions and customs and replace 
them by the Roman variants. On one point the Germans 
proved uncomfortably tenacious: in their own conception 
of ownership, which was more comprehensive than the 

1 Cf. especially what H. von Schubert says on this German conception, 


in his illuminating study, Dey Kampf des Geistlichen und Weltlichen Rechts, 
in Sitzungsberichte of the Academy of Heidelberg, ,1927 pp. 25 sq. 
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Roman conception, they could never see why a Roman bishop 
should expect the builders of churches to surrender all their 
rights over church and land to the Church authorities ; instead, 
the lords not only continued to regard the churches they had 
erected on their property, or which happened to stand on 
land that came into their possession, as exclusively their own, 
but even claimed a share in the authority which so far bishops 
alone had exercised over them and over the priests in charge. 
This system of proprietary churches—Ezgenkirchen'—spread 
over all the western countries that had slowly emerged into 
political consciousness, Germany, France, England, Lombardy, 
Spain, and was extended even to the bishoprics themselves, 
with the result that the combination of Germanic ideology 
and Roman theocracy gave the princes almost absolute control 
over the churches. The Emperor Otto I, and his successors, 
succeeded thus in setting up a Reichskirche which in some 
respects was more loyal to them than to the Popes. The 
intervention of Henry III, who deposed three Popes and put 
a German bishop in their stead, almost amounted to the 
incorporation of Rome into the Reichskirche. The upshot 
was that in the eleventh century Western Christianity was 
gradually growing into an agglomerate of autonomous and 
National Churches, of which the princes, as “kings and 
priests’ combined, claimed supreme leadership, nay owner- 
ship, whilst the central power, the papacy, the real backbone 
of the Church, was condemned to a purely passive réle, at 
the cost of the Church’s unity and universality. It is really 
curious to watch the national element, which at the beginning 
of Western Christianity was almost non-existent, expanding 
and reacting against too strict an application of the principle 
of universality, without, however, ceasing to respect it. 

It is at this particular point that we strike at the roots of 
the subsequent evolution of the Western Church. We all 
know how the reformists of the eleventh century came to 
the final conclusion that the true source of all the abuses 
of the time was the theocratic system, and how Gregory VII 
made the first bold attempt to revive the old Roman notion 
of universality, and to set up in the West a new order by 
replacing the theocratic system by a kind of hierocracy, and 
declaring that all power, both secular and spiritual, lay by 
God’s designs in the hands of the Pope. 

To this day, Gregory’s innovation has been violently 


1 The authority on this matter is the German scholar Ulrich Stutz. 
One of his studies, The Proprietary Church as an clement of Medieval 
German Ecclesiastical Law, appeared in G. Barraclough’s Studies in Medieval 
Germany, Oxford, 1938, Vol. II, pp. 35-70. 
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criticised by historians, but it is only right to say that his 
ideas were nothing but a deduction from the old theory of 
the two powers, the secular and the ecclesiastical, both of 
divine origin—a theory once formulated by Pope Gelasius I 
in the fifth century,! which served as a basis for all political 
thought in the Middle Ages. Gregory went but a step 
further by concluding that since the priest had the power of 
absolving even an emperor, therefore sacerdotal power stood 
above imperial power, and he was convinced that there lay 
the only means to free the Church from the many abuses 
that arose from the princes’ interference in ecclesiastical 
affairs. ‘Taking into consideration all the reasons that provoked 
the conflict, one is driven to the conclusion that the clash 
was one between the Germanic and the old Roman conception 
of canon law. The old Roman order thus rose against a 
Germanic order imposed on the Church by the conquerors 
of the Roman Empire of the West and the invaders of Roman 
Christendom, for the return to the bishops of powers they 
had exercised under Roman Christianity and which belonged 
to them in virtue of the responsibilities of their office ;—and 
to this extent the reformists and Gregory were entitled to 
claim that they were only returning to conceptions essential 
to the Christian spirit, distinctive of the Roman period, though 
obscured since by practices that were incompatible with 
sound Christian principles.? 

But in claiming greater powers for the bishops, or rather 
their independence of any sort of lay interference in eccle- 
siastical matters such as they had enjoyed in the early Christian 
period, the reformists could not have meant to accept in all its 
details the old Roman order as embodied in the first Collections 
of the rudimentary Roman canon law. They could not, for 
instance, demand the restoration of the almost absolute powers 
the bishops had been exercising then, when they arrogated 
exclusive rights over church property, disposed of their 
clergy ad nutum by sending them wherever they pleased, or 
deprived them of their living, whenever they suspected their 
loyalty, whether personal or professional. In this particular 
matter, the Church had again to make concessions to the 
Germanic notion of canon law. 


1Cfr. what R. W. Carlyle, A History of Medieval political theory in the 
West, London, I, 1903, pp. 190 sq. says on this evolution. 

2We draw the reader’s attention to the recent publication on this 
controversy by G. Tellenbach (Libertas, Leipzig, 1936), recently trans- 
lated by R. F. Bennett and published in G. Barraclough’s Studies in 
Medieval History in 1940. For a new and important aspect of this con- 


troversy see Z.N. Brooke’s study, Lay Investiture. . . in Proceedings of the 
British Academy, XXV, 1939. Cie 
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The system of proprietary churches had decentralised 
Church administration and placed in authority over the bishops 
numbers of laymen who claimed the right of disposing of 
church property, of nominating or deposing local parish 
priests. But, as the Papacy needed the support of the German 
atistoctacy in its struggle against the Ghibelline Emperors, 
the Reformists could not ask the German nobles to give up 
all their claims to participation in Church administration, with 
the result that the bishops, while recovering in theory their 
exclusive powers of administration, had in practice to submit 
to further limitations by accepting legal control over their 
relations with the subordinate clergy and with the nobles 
who claimed to be the protectors of the Church. This was 
followed by a long and painful transformation of canon law 
to the great benefit of the subordinate clergy who, without 
the mitigations of Germanic custom, would probably have 
fared very hardly under a canon law shaped on the old principle 
of the bishops’ diocesan omnipotence. The outcome of this 
protracted evolution, which started from the period of the 
“Investiture ” contest, is the modern canon law on the status 
and the rights of the clergy, which confers on the parish 
priest a permanence of tenure amounting to almost inalienability. 
In the Church of England, the transformation produced the 
“ freehold ” of which the Anglican clergy are still so proud. 

Nor could the Reformists of the eleventh century reintroduce 
into Western Christianity the quasi-federal principle prevailing 
in the early Roman period as embodied in the all but auto- 
nomous status of the different metropolitan sees and churches, 
no doubt under the supreme leadership of the Papacy, but a 
Papacy standing in all disciplinary matters discreetly aloof 
in the background, and patiently waiting to be asked for advice 
ot for a decision in any particular controversial matter. They 
could not but emphasise the Papacy’s supreme mission in 
the Church, aim at effacing the last vestige of the autonomy 
that had prevailed so far, and forestall similar dangers in 
the future by placing all bishops, regardless of metropolitan 
and other local rights, directly and immediately under the 
only supreme head, the Pope. Though they were logical 
in their inferences and lucky to find arguments in favour of 
their opinions in the writings of Pope Nicholas I (his pro- 
ductions obtained pride of place in medieval canon law), the 
principles they advocated must have sounded revolutionary 
in the ears of their contemporaries. 


* * 
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IV; 


REACTION OF THE NATIONAL ELEMENT IN THE WEST. 


Investiture Contest—Conflict between Nationalism and Univer- 

sality >—Renascence, its cult of individuality and the Church— 

Revolt of the National Languages against Latin—National 

tradition of Bohemia and England—Reformers’ ignorance of 
the Eastern tradition. 


We know that this new concept of universality provoked 
a violent reaction in all the new western States—in Germany, 
France, England and northern lands; but the struggle was 
after all not so much, as is generally held, one between the 
spiritual and the secular powers, but one between the supra- 
national element, represented and enforced by the spiritual 
power, the Church, and the national element represented by 
secular authority. 

It would be futile to try and picture here the various phases 
of the conflict. It was tragic for the Papacy and the Church 
that the German king and Roman Emperor Henry IV refused 
to understand such high principles and, giving the Pope a 
German answer, gallantly drew the sword—the only one 
among Christian princes to do so—in defence of his royal 
theocracy. In the struggle that followed, the papacy was 
forced to mobilise all its forces and to seize every scrap of 
material and political power it could lay its hands on to secure 
the triumph of its ideas; and if it eventually succeeded, at 
least temporarily, it was because the internal structure of the 
German kingdom could not hold out against the blows of 
the combined forces of the papacy and the German aristocracy. 
The ideas of the eleventh century reformists triumphed at 
last, but the supra-national principle, which had been their 
battle cry, was over-stressed and bolstered up with a mixture 
of spiritual power and worldly policies which, as a cure, 
seemed to many pious souls to be worse than the disease. 

This gigantic struggle took many unexpected turns. At 
one time, when Henry VI started realising the plan of building 
an Empire stretching over Italy, Sicily, Germany and those 
countries which the Normans, whose heir he was, had planned 
to conquer, i.e. Greece and North Africa, there was a moment 
when it seemed that the Papacy was about to lose all its terri- 
torial possessions in Central Italy, and that the cool and astute 
statesman would impose on the Popes the solution that was 
framed only eight centuries later, in 1929, under the Latetan 
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Treaty. Neither papal excommunications nor any shrewd 
diplomacy, but just accident stopped him, for it was the 
unscrupulous Emperor’s premature death that gave the Papacy 
under Innocent III the opportunity to rise to unprecedented 
heights, a retrieval that has given to many the impression that 
the Papacy then set the seal on its medieval claims. But the 
impression is erroneous, as the renewal of the struggle under 
Otto IV and Frederick II was to show. Not till imperial 
authority had ceased to exist were the Popes in a position 
to impose respect for the political ideology as it had come 
from the brains of the Reformists of the eleventh century. 

In reality, the right solution of the problem has not yet 
been discovered, nor has the exact balance between the national 
principle as represented by the princes, and the principle of 
universality as defended by the Papacy, yet been held. The 
Princes never completely gave in, and after Germany, France 
stepped into the breach under Philip the Fair with better luck 
than ever favoured the German Emperors. The pillars of 
the lofty edifice designed by the Reformists of the eleventh 
century and erected by Gregory VII and his successors, with 
the finishing touches added by that great theorician in canon 
law and practical statesman, Innocent III, cracked in many 
places under the blows of Frederick II, the half-German and 
half-Norman statesman and paganised Christian, forerunner of 
Voltaire, Frederick the Great and of all the grandees of the 
“ Illumination ” period, who for all his fluctuations in religious 
matters remained at bottom a staunch supporter of the old 
Rex-Sacerdos principle. 

Boniface VIII tried in vain to stop the decay ; his passionate 
encyclicals only provoked the irreverent laughter of Philip the 
Fair and his Chancellor Nogaret and their scorn followed the 
unfortunate Pope into his grave. The New Order, so bril- 
liantly trumpeted in, ended in the unprecedented muddle of 
the Western Schism and the decadence of the Western Church, 
not exactly the result foreshadowed by the noble Gregory VII 
when he set out to purge the Church with the unquestionably 
sincere desire to raise her to the highest perfection. Although 
the Papacy’s dominant position continued to be respected 
BAGH shia the West, the national idea was not silenced by 
any means; the old German claims were revived under Lewis 
of Bavaria and their bitterness ran right through the Gravamina 
Gentis Germanicae, in protest against the unwarranted inter- 
ference of the Curia in German national affairs on the pretext 
of universality. Their ominous rumble had not died out 
in Luther’s days. 

All this time, the Kings of England kept as much as they 
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could clear of the struggle with the Papacy, left the Emperors 
to fight their own battles, and the Popes to extricate themselves 
from their own troubles, but took their pickings as circum- 
stances allowed. William the Conqueror never surrendered 
his claims over the Church, and took full advantage of the 
theocratic notion for which Henry IV was doing all the 
fighting ; and though the Papacy rose to dominance in England 
under King John and during the minority of Henry HI, 
William’s successors never disclaimed the implications of the 
Rex-Sacerdos. In the reigns of the Edwards, English national 
consciousness, and the bringing of the Papacy under French 
influence, considerably tempered the attraction of universalism 
as the Popes preached it, and encouraged national tendencies. 
For instance, the petition sent by the Commons to the Council 
in 1428 rejecting Martin V’s request, with the backing of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, for the disposal of 
benefices in England set the pace in this evolution, for the 
petition expressed the national principle better than any other 
document when it stated that the Pope was asking for some- 
thing that would prejudice “ oue aller Moder ye Cherche of 
Canterbury.” The position thus created and the Kings’ 
success, due, amongst other reasons, to the insular isolation 
of their realm, in saving what could be saved of the theocratic 
theory, prepared the ground for Henry VII’s revolt against 
the Pope and for the final transformation of the Church of 
England into a State Church and a National Church. 


* * 
* 


Such was the position in Western Christianity when the 
Western nations reached their maturity at last and entered, 
at the Renascence period, into full possession, unfortunately 
too late, of the treasures of classical and Hellenistic culture. 
The puzzle was that this direct contact with the old world 
and the discoveries which Western minds made in its literary 
and cultural store house should have had such a secularising 
effect on the West, Churchmen not excluded, when we remem- 
ber that the East had been drawing on it for centuries without 
losing its head, only a limited number of its “‘ pious ” people 
suspecting, in the study of old pagan writers and philosophers, 
a danger to orthodoxy. The vast majority of the Greek 
Christians adopted the attitude of the great Fathers of the 
Church and went on erecting the Christian edifice on these 
very foundations. Some of the Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
foremost among them the great Photius, are still held in venera- 
tion by all students of the classics for having contributed to 
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the transmission of these treasures to posterity. Why then 
did the same studies raise such a storm in the West ? 

Though the problem deserves a fuller examination, the 
answer must be left over for some other occasion; it must 
suffice to inquire to what extent the new doctrines and theories 
borrowed from the ancient Greeks influenced the growth 
in the Church of the notions of nationality and universality. 
All that we can now venture to suggest as one of the main 
reasons for the extraordinary difference is that the Western 
nations waited too long before getting acquainted with the 
secrets of classical and Hellenistic culture. Unlike the Greeks 
and other Oriental Christian races, they had not been brought 
up in that vigorous atmosphere from their very childhood, 
and, as they emerged into manhood, came up with a start 
against intoxicating materials that promptly turned their 
heads. That the Church, their teacher and preceptor, should 
have failed to transmit to them this valuable inheritance was a 
disappointment, and disposed them to appreciate the new 
knowledge as a transcendent attainment that would usher 
in things better and nobler, as well as to depreciate what 
the Church had taught them so far, without taking into con- 
sideration the valid reasons why the Church had not been 
able to do more for them than she had done. They forgot 
that it was their own irruption into the Roman Empire that 
had been responsible for cutting off from her the only source 
that could have supplied her with the better knowledge. In 
any case, the surprise of coming upon the discovery of classical 
philosophy and Hellenistic culture without the direct inter- 
mediary of the Church undoubtedly coloured the attitude of 
the Western Renascence to the Church. 

But the Renascence had other consequences, some of which 
indirectly affected the subsequent progress of the notions of 
nationality and universality as applied by and in the Church. 
The art historian, Jacob Burckhardt, whose influence left 
such deep marks on the Germany of the second half of the 
nineteenth century (Nietzche was one of his greatest admirers), 
and whose ideas still leaven the modern mind,! described in 
his own charming way how the Renascence roused and culti- 
vated the spirit of individuality, though it would be idle to 
claim that individualism was the discovery of the Renascence. 
Were the ancient Hellenes not in many respects the greatest 
individualists ? And already St. Thomas Aquinas had allotted 


1The fourth English edition of his work on The Civilisation of the 
Renascence in Italy was translated by S. G. C. Middlemore (Wien, London, , 
1937) from the fourteenth German edition. His Reflections on History 
were published in English in London, 1943). 
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to man’s individuality a large place in his first systematic 
work on theology and philosophy. It is none the less true 
that the revival of the old Hellenistic culture produced a 
deeper appreciation of individuality ; that Humanism and the 
Renascence came under its spell and that it was the sixteenth 
century, the century of the so-called Reforms, that brought 
the cultus of the individual to its climax. 

In the religious field, however, the consequences proved 
disastrous to Western Christianity, which so far had succeeded 
in maintaining its unity of doctrine and organisation. The 
new individualistic craze raised evil “spirits” after their 
long period of repression by the Church under the principle 
of unity and universality, which, however, continued to be 
honoured as fundamental characteristics of Christianity ; but 
they had been over-stressed during the latter centuries and 
too often used as a cloak for policies and notions which had 
little in common with them. The memory of thesé extra- 
vaganices and the search for individuality intoxicated the minds, 
inspired the Reformers, and made their work easier than 
might have been expected. When the craze shifted to the 
religious field, it created disruption in the Universal Church 
and produced a spate of National Churches and denominations, 
all reflecting the individuality of their founders and their 
followers. 

The walls erected by the Papacy to protect the Church 
against this very evil proved inadequate, and the overgrowth 
of abuses made them anything but evident to the average 
faithful. Unrestricted individualism led straight to the denial 
of a central authority even in doctrinal matters and set up, 
among others, the principle of private interpretation. Thus 
a movement full of promise ruined the work of centuries. 

There was of course a healthy element in this individualistic 
fever and some of the Reformers were right in appealing to 
our Lord’s love, not only for humanity but for each individual 
soul, arguing that it is everybody’s individual duty to come 
to a full knowledge of God. But this was no novelty in 
Western Christianity, though insistence on the fact would 
have done the Church no harm: but driven to extremes, 
the doctrine worked havoc and we see the results in the riot 
of antagonistic religious bodies, often jealous of each other, 
in Europe and in the New World. Surely, our Lord never 
intended the principle of individuality to be stretched to such 
length as to break up the universality of the Church. We 
repeat it again, though Eastern Christianity always enjoyed 
free access to the treasures of Greek and Hellenistic culture— 
it was part and parcel of its inheritance—and had been reared 
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in its atmosphere (probably for that very reason), yet it never 
fell a prey to the intoxication of individualism. 

And another point : is it not remarkable that the theocratic 
ideology, once believed to have been defeated by papal hiero- 
cracy, once more rose to the surface and was placed in the 
forefront of his platform by the greatest of the German 
Reformers, Luther? For what else was the basis of his 
solution for the relations between Church and State but the 
old Order of Rex-Sacerdos for which the German Emperors 
had been fighting for centuries? Even the obnoxious prin- 
ciple—cwjus regio illius et religio (each country its own religion)— 
is only a deduction from this principle, an odd and erroneous 
deduction that would have shocked even Henry IV, but a 
deduction none the less. It all goes to show how hollow the 
victory of the hierocratic theory had been. 


* * 
* 


Reaction against the principle of universality also invaded 
another field. So far, the universal supra-national character 
of the Western Church had found its outward expression in a 
common liturgy and a common liturgical language, Latin, 
which at the same time was adopted as the normal medium 
of communication by the cultured classes and diplomacy. 
The link of course provided immense facilities for the exchange 
of ideas, the progress of science and international intercourse ; 
but other consequences were not so satisfactory. That the 
Church and the intellectual élite should affect a language of 
their own, different from the common vernaculars, could only 
be defended as long as the national instincts of young nations 
remained dormant and their national language undeveloped ; 
but it was not likely to promote Christian knowledge amongst 
the simple faithful. 

With the passing of years, the economic transformation of 
the West from primitive agrarianism to commerce and industry, 
and the rise of the middle classes in the new cities, this lingual 
separatism only deepened the estrangement between the 
intellectual classes and the people and threatened to leave the 
Church in dignified isolation as a foreign product. Charle- 
magne, responsible though he was—more than any other— 
for the unification, soon became aware of its difficulties, and 
his successor, Louis the Pious, endeavoured to bring round 
the unwilling converts of Saxony and teach them the new 
doctrines by giving his ioe Saas to the composition of 
a long poem, the famous He/iand which for the benefit of those 
rude Saxons explained in some 6,000 lines the life and doctrine 
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of the Saviour, whilst a similar composition treated the history 
of the Old Testament; only a few hundred lines of this 
composition have survived. Charlemagne once intended to 
write a grammar of the Frankish language and instead encour- 
aged the literature of the old heroic sagas. 

Little was done in this direction among the Germans in 
the centuries that followed, as Latin seemed to be sufficient 
and more convenient to convey the mysteries of the faith to 
the nations and the prayers of the faithful to the Lord. Only 
a few prayers, some religious formulae, and short popular 
treatises were translated into the vernacular, but the German 
School of translators, which had its headquarters at the Abbey 
of St. Gallus in modern Switzerland, broke up with the death 
of its leader Notker (f1022). This Latin sufficiency enor- 
mously hampered the growth of literature in the West, and 
the Church lost the opportunity to play, in the national lives 
of the people, the part that was expected. 

The loss to national letters among Western nations can 
best be measured by the progress made in the same field by 
nations that were evangelised by Greek or Syriac missionaries. 
There the Church enriched Syriac literature, created Coptic 
and Armenian literature, and inaugurated the golden age of 
Slavonic letters as early as the ninth and tenth centuries, when 
the Slav missionaries, St. Cyril and Methodius, devised the 
Slav alphabet and translated into the vernacular the Bible and 
the liturgical books. The two Legends recording their lives 
and written in Old Slavonic in Moravia at the end of the 
ninth century are literary treasures that remained for centuries 
unsurpassed by any similar achievement in the West. Bulgaria 
had its golden age of Slavonic letters in the tenth century 
under the Tsar Simeon and the Russians had their national 
history already in the twelfth century, the Annals of Nestor, 
written in a mixture of old Slavonic and Russian and equal 
to the best Byzantine production in the same line. Before 
that date, scarcely a century after the conversion of Russia, 
Hilarion of Kiev wrote an original work, a treatise on the 
Old and the New Testaments, which is in the best tradition of 
the Greek Fathers. The twelfth century was productiv~ of a 
number of such original works in Russian prose, wric‘en by 
churchmen. 

The nations of the West did not begin to develop their 
prose till after the twelfth century, mostly in the fourteenth. 
The Goths provide a useful test case. They received as earl 
as the fourth century the translation of the Bible by Wulfila, 
a disciple of the Greeks, but no sooner did they leave the sphere 
of Byzantium to settle in that of the Western Church in Spain 
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and in Italy than their language and their literature were 
swamped by Latin and decayed. 


* * 
* 


This illustrates best the danger which the privileged position 
of Latin spelled to the growth of national letters, and the 
danger was liable to.turn into disaster the moment the Western 
nations, especially those of non-Latin stock, would begin to 
grow conscious of the inferiority to which their best national 
elements were condemned. It is surprising to note’ that a 
warning of what might happen came from the very nation 
that had succeeded in the ninth century in making sure of the 
foundations of its own national literature and liturgy—the 
Czechs. In the tenth century, Bohemia and Prague took the 
place of the Moravian Empire after its destruction and up to 
the beginning of the twelfth century preserved what could 
be saved of the old Slavonic letters. The decadent state of 
the German Empire gave the Czech kings the necessary respite 
to build a strong and influential cultural centre in Prague during 
the thirteenth and tourteenth centuries, till King Charles IV, 
Roman Emperor, founded, in 1348, the University of 
Prague, the first institution of its kind in Central Europe and 
one that was not long in taking rank next to the best Univer- 
sities of the West: Bologna, Paris, Oxford and Cambridge. 

Few scholars have so far paid attention to the influence 
this foundation had in Bohemia on the growth of Czech national 
sentiment, Czech literature and religious life. This intellectual 
revival was responsible for the first attempt to translate some 
works of St. Thomas Aquinas and of scholastic theology into 
the vernacular for the benefit of the rising middle classes and 
the same revival that inspired the literary activities of the 
Czech philosopher, Thomas of Shtitny, a Catholic of sound 
orthodoxy. Only recently has it been discovered that the 
inspiration of the so-called devotio moderna which produced 
the greatest and most popular Western mystical writer, Thomas 
4 Kempis, is to be found in Prague, in the atmosphere of the 
University, the breeding ground of all this theological and 
literary activity.! 

All this explains why the first Reformers of the Western 
Church, John Hus and his disciples, laid such stress on the 
use of the vernacular in divine worship and theological specula- 
tion. The pity is that this aspect of a movement that ended 
so tragically in heresy, has escaped the attention of scholars. 


~ 1Cf. E. Winter, Tausend Jahre Geisteskampf 1m Sudetenraum, Prague, 
1938, Pp. 57-97, 143 Sq. 
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Those who dealt with this problem were mostly under the 
influence of the ideology that swept over Europe in the 
nineteenth century and at the beginning of the twentieth, 
and saw in the first Reformation no more than the negative side, 
ie. the fight against Rome and the Papacy, forgetting that 
there were other aspects more interesting, though less specta- 
cular, those national and social aspects which are still waiting 
for a scholar detached enough to see their value and bring 
them to light. Not until then shall we be able to view the 
whole movement in its proper setting and in its own place in 
the evolution of Western Christianity. 

The endeavour of the so-called “‘ Utraquists”’ to receive 
communion under both kinds, to say Mass and the Office 
in Czech, without for that reason being heretics or ceasing 
to be good Catholics, is significant. In vain did they try to 
obtain from Rome the consecration of an archbishop of their 
own; the German Masters saw to it that what was an inter- 
esting development should pass for heresy and be crushed. 
The Bohemian lesson was lost—for Rome, but signs are not 
wanting that it has been learnt by the German Reformer, Martin 
Luther. 

And so it came about that the sense of inferiority in this 
respect and the growing desire of the middle classes to expand 
in influence throughout Western society was thoroughly 
understood by the Reformers who were often indebted to 
the use of the vernacular in religious propaganda and liturgy 
for the rapid spread of their doctrines. They precipitated 
the pace of the Western Church’s slow progress, took full 
advantage of the initiative, and by their translations of the 
Bible not only promoted the knowledge of Scripture among 
large classes of the population, but also created the wrong 
impression that the Roman Church had done nothing for the 
promotion of Biblical studies. It thus happened that the 
admission of the vernacular into the official divine worship, 
instead of copying the marvellous results so familiar to the 
East, became an instrument of disruption. This is extra- 
ordinary, if we remember that this revolution originated among 
the Germanic people whose ancestors had, by their ready 
acceptance of Latin as a medium for religious and liturgical 
expression, contributed most to the state of things that ine 
such violent reactions in the sixteenth century. 

And again, we should note that in this respect the insular 
kingdom of England slightly deviated from the general drift 
observable in Europe, especially in the Germanic parts, as 
the conversion of Anglo-Saxon in England was brought about 
by methods in many cases different from those in vogue among 
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the Germanic tribes. In England, Latin neveresucceeded in 
completely supplanting the national tongue and Anglo-Saxon 
maintained its right of ‘existence, in subordination to Latin, 
in official communications throughout the kingdom. In the 
seventh century, the Anglo-Saxons hailed a great religious 
poet in the monk Caedmon who used his native tongue to 
sing the history of the Creation and of Israel, the Life of 
Christ, the Last Judgment, the torments of Hell and the joys 
of Paradise and sang better than the anonymous Saxon author 
of Heliand. It is stilla matter of controversy how far Caedmon 
influenced Heliand. There were many other minor poets 
who, as Bede testifies, tried to versify the Christian mysteries 
in Anglo-Saxon, one of them—Cynewulf—was good enough 
to take rank next to Caedmon. Bede himself, the greatest 
Christian scholar of the eighth century, professed particular 
veneration for his native tongue, an example not always 
followed by contemporaries of Germanic origin : he was 
keenly interested in the national folk songs and on _ his 
death bed finished an Anglo-Saxon translation of St. John’s 
Gospel. This remarkable tradition, so uncommon in European 
history, was again revived in the days of King Alfred, 
found new inspiration after the Norman conquest, and endured 
till the advent of Humanism. Thomas More did not share 
the dislike for his native tongue of his friend, the great 
Humanist, Erasmus of Rotterdam, and he was at his best 
in English. It would be interesting to inquire in greater 
detail how far this regard for native speech, which was such 
a feature of medieval England, facilitated the introduction 
of the vernacular into the liturgy of the National Church 
established by Henry VIII.! 


* * 
* 


But havoc was worst in the doctrinal field. The Reformation 
was a tevolt against an old Order which had grown obsolete 
and failed to keep step with new developments, as well as 
against its representatives who had gone too far in enforcing 
some of their ideological claims without making an effort at 
the right moment to meet an intelligent opposition and to 
watch their steps. But the Reformist momentum rushed 
beyond its premisses.. Instead of pulling up at the right door, 
where reasonable reforms were needed, the Reformers allowed 
their team to take the bit between their teeth and to damage 


1 Cfr. some valuable indications in this direction in a study on Milton 
und Caedmon, published in 1911 by H. v. Gajsek in the Wiener Beitrage zur 
Englischen Philologie, Vol. XXXV. 
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the fences, knocking over such essential institutions as the 
Mass, the centre of every Christian liturgy, the sacraments 
and the solid hierarchical structure of the Church. Where 
they were wrong was in imagining that they were driving 
back to early Church history and restoring the Church’s 
doctrine and liturgy as these had flourished in apostolic days, 
and many learned Protestant schools, whilst contributing 
immensely to a better knowledge of the Church’s evolution, 
have tried in vain to prove that the Reformers were right. 

The pity is that the Reformers knew so little about the 
Eastern Churches and their history. For centuries, Eastern 
Christianity had stood discredited in Western eyes, and all that 
the Reformers knew about it was derived from the Latins’ 
polemical writings against the schismatic Greeks and from the 
venomous complaints made by French, Normans and Venetians 
about the duplicity of the Greeks, who stubbornly refused 
to see any blessing in the ruthless colonising methods applied 
by the foreign invaders of the once mighty Byzantine Empire. 
At the time of the Western Reformation, the whole Christian 
East was under a cloud and lay paralysed under the heel of 
the conquering Turks, all out to convince their subjects that 
Allah was the only God and Mohammed His greatest 
prophet. Had the Reformers’ information in this respect 
been more adequate, it is quite possible that at least some of 
them would have paused to think before taking the plunge ; 
for, after all, in doctrinal matters and in the principles of 
hierarchical structure, the Eastern Churches still remain in 
many ways, owing to their conservatism, the best witnesses 
to the doctrine and to the institutions of the primitive Christian 
age. Eastern dismay at the transformation of Western 
Christianity, and the Easterners’ curt refusal to accept the 
Reformers’ teaching, is a fair test of the distance the reforming 
movement had drifted from the common base of the Eastern 
and Western Churches, the depositum fidei. 

And that is how it has come about that to-day Rome is left 
standing as the sole and last protagonist of the principle of 
universality and unity. 
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VV. 


BALANCE BETWEEN THE: NATIONAL AND THE UNIVERSAL, 
THE Way TO REUNION. 


A Byzantine solution of the problem—Responsibilities of 
modern Christianity and the Mission of the Church of England. 


To-day we stand disrupted and divided against the united 
forces of evil in league against the principles of Christianity 
and of all fundamental religion, and we feel our helplessness 
and the weight of our responsibility before history. Our race 
is facing perhaps the worst crisis in its evolution and looks 
to us for the right answer and correct guidance. There are 
millions of souls still waiting for the message which Christ 
delivered to His Church. The political might of Islam is 
broken, but its influence is still formidable in Africa and 
Asia. The Far East is not yet conquered to Christ : we have 
beeu marking time for fifteen centuries and find ourselves 
in exactly the same position as when Christianity was stopped 
by Islam in its eastward spread from the Persian Empire. 
Great, therefore, is our task, but how shall we faceit? And 
how can our Lord’s blessing be on our work, if we force our 
disunion on the nations that still await the message of Christ ? 

Is there then no way to save the principle of universality 
of Christ’s Church, so sacred to the Christians of all ages 
from the beginning of the Christian era down to our days 
both in East and West, yet at the same time allow the national 
and racial element its rightful place in Christianity ? For 
after all, racial and national identity cannot be fundamentally 
incompatible with Christianity : it is part of our nature and 
has never been silenced, not even at the time when Rome 
succeeded in applying the principle of universality, which it 
always gallantly defended, to its utmost stretch. The evolution 
of Christianity in the past has demonstrated with sufficient 
clarity that the problem of Christian unity ultimately reposes 
on the right application of these two principles and the right 
balancing of these two elements. 

If my personal opinion counts for anything, it seems to me 
that there was one moment in Church history, long before 
the revolution of the Reformation tore the unity of the Western 
Church to pieces, when the right solution of these problems 
seemed to be on the verge of realisation, and the man who 
proposed this solution was no other than the Patriarch Photius, 
one of the greatest figures in the annals of the Eastern Churches, 
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yet one who has so far been branded by the West as the Father 
of all schisms and the mortal enemy of the Roman Primacy. 

It is true that he was the first of the Oriental Patriarchs to 
come into conflict with the Roman See at the very moment 
when the Papacy, after converting the Western nations, was 
riding the crest of the wave ; when Nicholas I for the first 
time stressed the principle of the Church’s universality and its 
unity under one head so strongly, made public what we call 
to-day the medieval claims of the Papacy and, worst of all, 
attempted to apply it to the East. It is my conviction, after 
studying the history of this first schism in all its details, that 
the traditional opinion about Photius has been led astray!. 

Photius never questioned the necessity for the Church’s 
universality and for the union of his See with Rome, any 
more than did his predecessors and all the Eastern Patriarchs ; 
but when faced with Nicholas’ claim to rule the East with 
the same absolute power as he wielded in the West, Photius 
took an important step to do justice to some of the Pope’s 
claims and to save the unity of the Church, yet at the same time 
to maintain the rights of his own Church as they had evolved 
in Eastern Christianity; his Church de facto recognised the 
right of appeal to the Holy See of Rome as to the supreme 
court of the Church universal, whose decisions had to be 
final and irrevocable. This happened at the synod of 861, 
which gave the pontifical legates the right to judge a Byzantine 
Patriarch—Ignatius. The Acts of this synod disappeared and 
only a Latin extract from a copy kept in the Lateran Archives 
has been preserved in Cardinal Deusdedit’s Collection of canon 
law. This Collection was written at the end of the eleventh 
century and came to light in 1870 (edition by Martinucci), 
and again in 1905 (edition by Wolf von Glanvell). Though 
the extract is absolutely genuine, no expert has ever dared 
to touch it, because it gave the direct lie to what so far had 
been generally admitted as historical truth. 

From this important document, we are now in a position 
to visualise how the Byzantines of the ninth century understood 


1 I have published some of the most important findings in the reviews, 
Byzantion, Vol. VIII, XI, 1933, 1936, in the Bulletin of the Bulgarian 
Archaeclogical Institute, Vol. IX, 1935, in the Annals of Institut Kondakov, 
Vol. X, Prague, 1938 and in the Bulletin of R. Academy of Belgium, Vol. 
XXIV, Bruxelles, 1938. A resumé in English appeared in the Report of the 
Proceedings at the Unity Octave, Oxford, 1942 (The Patriarch Photius : 
Father of Schism, or Patron of Reunion ? pp. 19-31), and in Fhe Month, Vol. 
179, No. 934, 1943 (East and West, The Photian Schism : A Re-Stiatement of 
Facts, pp. 257-270). My work on the History and the Legend of the 


Photian Schism has been ready for publication since 1940 and is waiting 
for a publisher. ; = 
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the organisation of the Universal Church. They defended the 
quasi-autonomous rights of the different Churches to manage 
their own affairs according to their own laws and customs 
without admitting the direct intervention of any other Church ; 
but in order to save the unity and universal character of Christ’s 
Church, they acknowledged the necessity of a supreme Head, 
not only to be consulted in matters concerning faith and 
morals, but acting as a supreme court of appeal even in dis- 
ciplinary matters. This Byzantine doctrine as contained in 
the Acts of the synod in Photius’ reign does ample justice to 
the Roman Primacy and preserves the Church’s unity without 
prejudicing the national element, which is part and parcel of 
our Christian evolution. And what is better still, the By- 
zantine Church of the ninth and tenth centuries made repeated 
use of its right of appeal. 

We know that this solution of the problem has so far not 
been fully tried. The Westerners and the Reformists of the 
eleventh century inaugurated a new world order and even tried — 
to improve on the claims of Pope Nicholas I; but once we 
understand their mentality as we have tried to explain it, we 
need not wonder that the most representative of the reformist 
school, Cardinal Humbert, not only fell foul of the Patriarch 
Cerularius of Constantinople, but even completely failed to 
understand the different growth and the spirit of Eastern 
Christianity, when he excommunicated him. The schism that 
resulted from the clash has deepened ever since, the solution 
arrived at in the ninth century being completely forgotten 
by the East as well as by the West. 


* * 
* 


And yet, the fact remains that the solution has been tried. 
To-day, when, after centuries of bitter experience we are again 
facing a great crisis and deploring the loss of our unity, we 
could do worse than go back to the ninth century when, for 
the first time, the Churches came .upon the same problem ; 
and we could do worse than give consideration to the solution 
devised by the Byzantine Church and its great Patriarch. If 
we discover there an avenue leading to reconciliation, we have 
to follow it, should it even be overgrown with past misunder- 
standings and obliterated by centuries of oblivion. It is our 
sacred duty to clear it and re-open it to traffic, were it but 
to fulfil the last desire of the Divine Founder of the Church 
for one flock and one Shepherd. 

The same applies to-day to British Christianity more than 
to any other. Providence has bestowed on the British nation 
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exceptional facilities. There is again in the world an Empire 
uniting the West with Africa and the Far East, an Empire 
that has all the possibilities of a channel for the propagation 
of the faith to the farthest corners of the earth and with 
access to the Islamic world, and an Empire that has found a 
mighty partner in another Anglo-Saxon world, the United 
States. The Roman Empire was not more Christian than the 
British, even much less, and it certainly commanded no better 
opportunities. Will the British Empire and the Anglo-Saxon 
world fulfil the mission with which Providence has charged 
them, at any rate, as much as He charged the Roman Empire ? 
Or will history one day register their lost opportunities as 
it does for the Persian Empire and its unfulfilled mission in the 
Far East? We do not know the future; nor do we know 
if a new Islam will not be on the move to spoil our chances 
as it spoiled the chances of the Persian Empire. All we know 
is that we have to strain every nerve to help towards the 
realisation of a great task, which will not grow less if Providence 
gives the Anglo-Saxon nations and the Empire the world’s 
leadership. 

Great responsibilities are also facing the largest Christian 
body in the Anglo-Saxon world—the Church of England, 
the last stronghold of the medieval ideology of Rex-Sacerdos, 
carried to the further stage of a king sharing his powers and 
prerogatives in religious matters with his Parliament, but still 
holding the substance of the ideals for which the Emperor 
Henry IV fought and which William the Conqueror upheld 
and handed on to his successors. England, thanks to its 
kings’ capacity to hold aloof from the conflict between the 
two rival theories that monopolised the continent during the 
Middle Ages, was able to elaborate its own workable solution, 
which, but for Henry VIII’s unfortunate doings, would have 
allowed the British Isles to keep out of the tornado that swept 
over the continent at the time of the Reformation. Now the 
National Church of England, established by Henry VIII, was 
facing the danger that awaits every Church, as it tears itself 
away from the Church Universal and its visible Head; and 
yet, unable as she was to withstand every onslaught by the 
Reformers, she did contrive to save a goodly portion of the 
depositum fidei inherited from Rome. 

Because of this and of her position, she may yet deserve 
well of Christianity by serving as a bridge to convey to more 
dissident bodies some truths and’ practices that were discarded 
by the Reformers. Such may be the part which Providence 
in His divine wisdom has destined her to play, provided she 
be not content with looking for some vague formula to 
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federate denominations and make confusion worse confounded. 
Only one way lies open to the inspiration and strength neces- 
sary for such a task: by boldly stepping forward and giving 
the lead in the direction of Christian reunion and unity in 
doctrine and leadership, she may fulfil the first condition 
for God’s blessing on the British Empire’s Christian and 
spiritual mission, It may be the signal for the great crusade 
for the Christian conquest of distant continents to start, when 
a new Bede may rise, to record the deeds-and recall the title 
which the French once gave to a history of their conquest 
of the Holy Land—Gesta Dei per Anglos. 

This is not a vision : even a historian has the right, besides 
recording the past and deploring lost opportunities, to look 
ahead and open new vistas in the light of the past. If the 
cansummation sounds impossible to-day (human insufficiency, 
lack of courage and good will have wrecked so many possi- 
bilities), a Christian need never despair, knowing that omnia 
possibilia in Christo—with Christ, nothing is impossible. 

Rev. Proressor F. Dvornik, D.D., D.Litt. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Tue EasTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY. 


We are able to inform our readers that beginning with the 
January—March issue of 1944, we intend to bring out the 
review each quarter as of old. We are doing this at the express 
desire of some readers and, we believe, at the unexpressed 
desite of many. We realize that a bi-yearly issue is not satis- 
factory, but after all it was a war-time measure. Our printers 
now assure us that we can return to normal. But we do call 
upon our readers and well-wishers to do all they can to support 
us both by subscribing and getting others to subscribe. 

The price will, however, have to be raised to meet our 
expenses. So, from 1944 the E.C.Q. will be 85. per year 
(U.S.A. and Canada 2 dollars), and 2s. a single copy. 


* * * 


Since we ate giving Professor Dvornik’s complete article 
in this issue, we propose to hold the bulk of our News over 
till the next issue; most of it can afford to wait in order to 
be seen in right perspective. The restoration of the Moscow 
Patriarchate however cannot go unmentioned. Historically it 
should be noted that the Patriarchate of Moscow ‘was created 
in 1589 when Moscow claimed to be the Third Rome. It was 
then abolished in 1721 by Peter the Great who set up in its 
place a State-controlled Holy Synod. In the first Revolution 
(February—March, 1917) during the short-lived democratic 
governments the Patriarchate was restored and the Church 
regained her freedom. But the Patriarch Tikhon had not 
the ancient personal power of the Patriarch; the supreme 
authority of the Russian Orthodox Church was vested in a 
National Council or Sobor. After his death in 1925 the 
Church was not allowed to elect a successor. But the Patriarch 
had named Peter of Krutitsa as his successor; he became 
patriarchal vicar in April 1925, but he was seized by the 
Cheka. Sergius, Metropolitan of Nizhni Novgorod, even- 
tually made his peace with Stalin, and in 1927 he was recognized 
by the Soviet as in control of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

It must, however, be remembered that there were millions of 
Russian Orthodox outside the U.S.S.R. who did not and still 
do not recognize the Metropolitan Sergius as their head, and 
who are grouped either under the Metropolitan Eulogius of 


Paris or Metropolitan Anastasy and the Synod of Russian 
bishops. 
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It was then on September the r2th that Metropolitan Sergius 
was installed as Patriarch of Moscow, having been elected by 
a synod of six Metropolitans. He has an immense work 
in front of him—to revive the Russian Orthodox Church 
itself. What will the other Russian Orthodox do? What 
are the motives of Stalin in all this? We must wait and 
ptay, and try and get the real perspective before we form a 
judgement. 

An article which should be read with this end in view is 
that of Franz Borkenau on “ The Commintern in Retrospect ” 
in The Dublin Review, July 1943. 


* * * 


We must draw the attention of our readers to the July 
number of Blackfriars. It is given up to the publication of 
a series of papers read at the Christian Life Week at Rugby 
from May 9th—16th. 

* 


* * 


Our last notice must be a brief reference to a prophet of 
our own day—Father Vincent McNabb, O.P. He died in 
une: « R.LP. 

Much has already been said of him in the press. The August 
number of Blackfriars is especially devoted to his memory. 
But we cannot remain silent, even so late in the year. Father 
Vincent was a great apostle of Christian Unity in this land. 
In 1937 he published his collections of articles dealing with 
this subject (The Church and Reunion : Burns and Oates). We 
certainly think every priest should read this book ; it represents 
the outcome of his experience, of his careful thought, showing 
that combination of a love of Truth and a sympathy born 
of great Charity that is so much needed if we are to do anything 
in this greatest of causes. To read the book is the best tribute 
of discipleship we can offer a master in Israel. We will learn 
to appreciate a “ Lambeth Conference,” the position to an 
Archbishop of Canterbury (e.g., Dr. Davidson), the Romeward 
movement in the Church of England, and also much about 
the Free Churches. To end with a quotation from his Epilogue : 
“|. . Throughout my priestly life and in all my dealings with 
my beloved ‘ separated brethren’ I have sought to keep the 
spirit and, later on, the letter of the truth in Cardinal Mercier’s 
noble words : ‘ If faith has its rights, charity has its duties.’ ” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
SOME OBSERVATIONS FROM THE MIDDLE EAST. 


DEAR FATHER, : 
Since being in the Middle East with the Army, I have tried 
to gain some first-hand experience of the Oriental variations 
of the Liturgy as celebrated by such of them as are in com- 
munion with the Holy See. My purpose here is just to give 
a simple narration of what I have seen and to draw any 
conclusions profitable to us Latins which may accrue. _ 
Although the Sung Mass in England has sadly shown signs 
in recent years of decline to the point of disappearance in a 
few places, and considerable mutilation in many others, up 
till the time I was sent abroad I was able to attend a Sung 
Mass evety Sunday. But here, in the Middle East, Sung Mass 
among the Latins is almost unknown save only on the greater 
feasts. So, if I wished to attend a Sung Mass I was driven 
to the Orientals. The first community I contacted in this way 
was the Melkite community. They celebrate their Liturgy 
in Arabic or Greek, and although it is considerably curtailed 
on account of shortage of clergy and singers, the Liturgy is 
always sung, and there is nothing corresponding to the Latin 
Low Mass. The Melkites or Greek-Catholics whom I saw 
edified me by their devoutness and zeal in attending the 
Liturgy, and the clergy were evidently bent on training the 
children to sing the Liturgy. At the church which I attended, 
on frequent occasions the singing was done by one or more 
boys, and the Epistle chanted by a boy. On other occasions 
these tasks were done by a layman. I really think an attempt 
is being made, very properly, to stamp out the undesirable 
“ Latinization ” to which the older people have been subjected 
in years past. I read several copies of the Melkite periodical 
Le Lien, which were full of articles explaining the traditional 
usages of the Byzantine rite in such matters as the mode. of 
making reverences, bows, signs of the cross, etc., where these 
differ from the Latin, and showing why Catholics of the 
Byzantine rite should be loyal to these usages and not employ 
those of the Latin, because it is in conformity with the 
mind of the Church that Byzantine customs be kept up by 
Byzantine Catholics. During Lent I went several evenings 
a week to assist at the special Lenten office known as Great 
Compline, which lasts a good hour and consists of psalmody 
and lesson-reading. On Friday evenings the Akathistos office, 
in honour of Our Lady (corresponding, I suppose, to the 
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Latin office de S. Maria in Sabbato), was substituted for the 
Great Compline, and on Saturday evenings First Vespers of 
Sunday. I was greatly impressed by the way, night after 
night throughout the whole of Lent, the people flocked to 
this Liturgical office. Also, by the simple way in which the 
priest and his assistant lay cantors took their places side by 
side in the stalls outside the eikonostasis and alternated in 
leading the psalmody, everyone sitting, standing or bowing 
as occasion requited. I reflected sadly that very few Latin 
priests could preside night after night in their church and chant 
their office in company with their parishioners in this simple 
straightforward manner. I was impressed, too, with the long 
passages which seemed to be sung from memory by many 
of the people. One night the Bishop attended this simple 
parochial office and took his part in the stalls without eny 
undue palaver. I had always been led to think that the worship 
of the Oriental Christians was a very rigid, stiff and. formal 
business ; but compared with this quite unelaborate spon- 
taneity, our Latin worship is far more formal and “ Byzantine.” 
Try to pick on a layman by chance in one of our parish churches 
to supply some office at Mass or Vespers or Compline and 
he would, in ninety per cent. of cases, be quite at sea, and as 
flummoxed as if suddenly dumped down in the court of the 
Byzantine Emperor. With us in England, Liturgy is still 
too much a matter of rubrics and slavish imitation of what 
we imagine to be “‘ Roman,” where any thought is given to 
the matter at all. Where we are casual, it is the casualness of 
carelessness rather than of spontaneity. We greatly need some 
““ spontaneous casualness,” the ease of familiarity and not to 
be constantly thumbing text-books of ceremonial directions, 
as I have seen done, even during the very Liturgy itself, though 
on the other hand, one would get the impression that many 
clergy had never consulted a rubric at all. Clergy and laity 
would do well to carry more of their Missals and Breviaries 
in their heads, and I mean music as well as words. The 
Melkites I saw certainly seem to have much off by heart, 
words and chant as well. The cantors and servers wete not 
by any means always dressed in stikharion, but assisted very 
often in ordinary clothes. To a Latin, it is a curious thing 
to see a single server perform the functions of thurifer and 
acolyte in one, holding a candle in one hand and the short 
censer in the other. I was reminded of the little pictures 
to be seen in mediaeval missals of this kind of thing. What I 
liked about the spirit of the Melkites was that they do not 
seem to use shortagé of man-power as an excuse for abandoning 
any attempt at solemnity. Even if it means one server, one 
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singer and celebrant, the Liturgical solemnities will go forward. 
It is not ideal, but it is a lesson for us, who think too much 
in terms of the numbers necessary to solemnise, and throw 
up the sponge if we cannot muster any. It is very much to 
be wished, too, that some of our clergy would take courage 
into their hands, emerge from their arm-chairs and give the 
faithful a lead by reciting some parts of their office publicly 
in church, and gradually encourage, and provide means of, 
participation by the people. A beginning must be made some- 
where, and it is high time that the faithful were made to be 
aware that the Divine Office is just as much a public affair 
as the Mass. The priest does not say the Mass in his bedroom ; 
why must the office be kept there? For my part, I shall 
never accept any of the usual excuses made on this matter again, 
having seen the Melkite clergy and people combining in the 
chanting of the office in a simple parish church. If there is 
the will there is the way, and that’s all there is to it. Where 
the Liturgy makes no progress, then there can be no will or 
zeal to that end, and proper conclusions can be drawn about 
the spiritual condition of the place. 

My opportunities to see the Greek and Coptic Liturgies 
have not been so’ good. I have been once or twice to the 
Liturgy in a large Greek church, but cannot say that I found 
the same devout spirit as the Melkites had, though the mise-en- 
Scene was more grandiose, and the music more elaborate. 
As this church was, however, in a large cosmopolitan centre, 
the same family, intimate spirit could not be expected, no 
doubt. Coptic practice seems to vary much in quality. I 
have been surprised at the size and grandeur of some of the 
dissident Coptic churches, and disedified at the greed for 
money displayed at one place. At the moment of writing, I 
have been only once to a Catholic Coptic Liturgy, which was 
not quite so abbreviated as the Melkite, and there was a larger 
gathering of assistants, vested in stikharions, with the usual 
oration girded crosswise round the breast and shoulders. 
Armenians and Maronites are sadly “ Latinized,” their churches 
not distinguishable as the Byzantine ones, and cluttered with 
the worst occidental bondieuserie. The ornaments in these 
latter are of the worst Latin type, but I am glad to say that 
those of the Melkites and Greeks which I have seen were 
vety good, the phelonion being ample, with very restrained 
ornamentation, and lace being almost invariably eschewed. 
I do not recollect seeing any “ Latin” statues in the Greek 
and Melkite churches, though there were eikons of certain 
popular saints of the West. Armenians and Maronites, how- 
ever, sported the usual repository wares. 
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The Oriental Catholic relies for the satisfaction of his 
devotion on the Liturgy to a greater extent than his 
Latin brother, yet it is no “ puffing- ‘at-the- -pages-of-a-Missal ” 
affair for him. The text of the Byzantine Mass and office 
is not so easy to come by as the Roman Missal is for the Latin. 
I think we may learn something from this. While using the 
Missal is an admirable thing, there is a way of tising it which 
is not liturgical at all, and the Liturgical revival has suffered 
from this. Not much has been effected in improving the 
spirit of common worship if a man formerly absorbed in (say) 
The Heavenly Companion Manual of Devotion to the exclusion 
of everything going on at the altar, simply lays that aside to 
be equally and exclusively absorbed in “ My Missal.” In 
the first case he is like an actor who is supposed to be playing 
a part in Macbeth, walking on the stage reading (to himself) 
from As You Like It, which would utterly destroy the pex- 
formance of Macbeth and infuriate the audience. But he would 
do no better if he came on reading the lines of Macbeth to 
himself. The time for text-books is during rehearsal periods. 
At a performance the whole thing must be off by heart and 
played with the head, heart and emotions. Son nething 
analogous to this should inform our attitude towards prayer- 
books. It is necessary that we should become so familiar 
with the liturgical texts that we can lay them aside, and use 
them only like the actor does the promptet as an occasional 
reminder, and to refix the attention when 1t wandets. I should 
think ae the scarcity of ge texts necessitates the 
Oriental Catholic learning much off by heart, as in fact seems 
to be often the case. We Latins would do well to emulate 
them in this matter. The ee and Breviary should be 
studied in “ rehearsal period,” 1.e., periods of private medi- 
tation, or for a defined period Med at Mass, unt sufficiently 
familiar, and then laid aside except when needed for “ prompt- 
ing.” Even more ideal would be the memoris sing of the music 
as well as the words ; whole passages of the “Graduale and 
Antiphoner. But this is a counsel of perfection for the few, 
no doubt. When one considers the human effort involved 
in learning the words and music for a part in an opera for which 
so many ordinary folk can find ae gy, it seems a pity that 
the same zeal cannot be found to learn a part in the Drama of 
the Redemption which is the Liturgy. 

YOuUts;cete:, 
Bastt N. ALDRIDGE. 
Attached Signals Coy., A.T.S., M.E. (L.-Cpl.). 


This is a practical example of how we can get help and 
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encouragement from our Eastern brethren. It is also an 
example of Catholics of the Byzantine rite living in keeping 
with their Tradition. It is not quite clear from the writer 
as to whether he expects the Maronite and Catholic Armenians 
to follow a Byzantine tradition. They should not be Latinized, 
but neither should they be Byzantine. 

Epiror. 


To the Editor, Eastern Churches Quarterly. 


DEAR Sir, 

When I wrote my article on Paul Miliukoff’s Oux/slines of 
Russian Culture it was December 1942. It appeared in the 
Eastern Churches Quarterly of January—June, 1943, and in 
the meantime ‘this scholar passed away. I understood that 
Paul Nikolaivitch Miliukoff died on March 31st, 1943, in 
Aix-les-Bains, France, and I should be much pleased if you 
would be kind enough to add this notice in your next issue. 

'Y Ours; /€rc., 
Curacao, N.W.I. Dr. Jou. Harroc. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Miliukow’s Outlines of Russian Culture is now obtainable from 
the Oxford University Press. The volumes are priced tre- 
spectively 11s. 6d., 75., and 95.; 225. 6d. the set. 


’ The Foreign Missions of the Russian Orthodox Church. By Serge 
Bolshakoff. (S.P.C.K.) 35. 6d. net. 


To the last issue of this quarterly Mrs. Gorodetzky con- 
tributed an account of the Russian Church’s missionary expan- 
sion. Mr. Bolshakoff covers the same ground in more detail, 
and all who found the article interesting should buy the book. 
It is useful to have the historical particulars brought together 
in handy form, and there is much to be learned from and 


thought about in Russian missionary methods. 
D.D.A. 


Religion in Soviet Russia. By N. S. Timasheff. (Sheed & 
Ward). 65. 


In our last issue we reviewed Serge Bolshakoft’s books 
The Christian Church and the Soviet State, and now we are pre- 
sented with another book on the same subject, and comparison 
is inevitable. vk 

The general remarks made in the previous review apply 
here too, but the two books, though in some ways similar, do 
deserve separate consideration. 

The 75 pages of Mr. Bolshakoff cover a much larger range | 
of facts; whereas, though Mr. “‘Timasheff gives us 163 pages, — 
he concentrates on the matter in hand and gives very little 
historical background. His book is in fact far more docu- 
mented and after each chapter we find references and further » 
notes; here lies the real value of his work. His theme is 
set out thus: inevitable conflict, attack on Religion, resistance 
of believers, the recognition by government of a failure, new 
religious policy, the causes of the change and the outlook. 
His dates are 1917 to 1942. 

Mr. Timasheff rather takes the view that the communist 
régime has no roots in Russia’s past, that it is something 
from outside, and here he is at variance with Nicolas Berdyaev 
who (in The Russian Revolution) looks upon the recent happen- 
ings in Russia as almost a natural evolution of her history, as a 
real expression of her spirit, though that spirit had been 
perverted ; he looks upon it as part of the Russian people’s 
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search for truth, as part of their messianic mission. “In spite 
of the enormous psychological changes wrought in the Russian 
soul by the Revolution, its fundamental psychical formation 
remains the same as before. It was built up by Orthodoxy 
and it is still preserved, although the Orthodox faith has 
disappeared and is fought against.” This faith is now re- 
appearing. It is concerning the facts of this reappearing, of 
the resistance of believers, that Timasheff’s book is most 
valuable ; it is the main purpose of his writing and it is 
deserving of close study. 

Our author ends upon a less optimistic note than Mr. 
Bolshakoff. There are two opposite tendencies and possi- 
bilities, but we may and indeed should pray that, as after 
the Tartar invasion, Holy Russia will again rise once more 
from her baptism of blood. 

Dom BEDE WINSLOW. 


A Christian Approach to Communism. By Tiran Nersoyan. 

(Muller). 35. 6d. 

It is undoubtedly the duty of Christian thinkers and expo- 
sitors to become all things to all men, to be able to present 
Christian truth in such a manner as to make it intelligible to 
their contemporaries; to know what truths they already 
hold so as to be able to lead them to the knowledge of further 
truths. Father Nersoyan attempts such a “‘ Christian strategy ” 
towards Communism, but perhaps illustrates its dangers rather 
than its advantages. 

The level of argument in the first part of the book, which 
deals with practical sociological questions, may be indicated 
by a few quotations: “The average Christian will readily 
concede that practical Communism . . . is not opposed to, 
but in fact agrees with the social implications of the Christian 
religion, . . . It would undoubtedly be a gross exaggeration 
to contend... that Communism its the fulfilment of God’s 
kingdom on Earth. . . . But there is no denying the fact that 
the social gospel of Christianity and that of Communism 
present striking resemblances at many points, notwithstanding 
the divergent methods as well as the apparently different 
starting points of the two,” (pp. 9—10). ‘“‘ The Christian 
attitude towards possessiveness and possessions . . . is in full 
accord with the Communist attitude ” (p. 22). ‘‘ The existence 
of classes in the capitalistic sense of the word is incompatible 
with the Christian ideal” (p. 23). 

The whole of this section reveals no acquaintance with the 
most authentic Christian or natural-law system of sociology— 
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one may instance the attempt to present the Communist con- 
ception of the state as Christian (pp. 26—29). There is a 
useful warning against misinterpreting any change in Soviet 
policy towards religion.as a change of principle (p. 15), and 
a Soviet document is cited showing that Communists fully 
share Pope Pius XI’s ‘view of the incompatibility of Com- 
munism and Christianity. Fr. Tiran puts his faith in Dr. 
Temple’s view that dialectical materialism will assume a 
“ spiritualistic form” (p..39).. 

Part Two raises the question whether there are fundamental 
ptinciples common to Christian philosophy and Dialectical 
Materialism and answers it in the affirmative. Much of this 
section is almost unintelligibly obscure, and while, no doubt, 
it makes some points, most often when it is clear it is clearly 
unacceptable. We may instance the interpretation of the 
Creation and Fall (pp. 81—z), the remarks (p. 77) on our 
knowledge of God’s existence, or about hell (p. 96). 

Father Nersoyan admits that there is no immediate prospect 
of reconciling Communists, even on his very generous 
terms. It may be added that the only useful contribution 
Christians can make to a reconciliation must consist chiefly 
in deepening their understanding and improving their practice 
of Christian truth, and then endeavouring to make it known 
to those who are genuinely deceived by the completely 
chimerical dream of genuine Communism. 

W.T.R. 


Spirit of Flame: a Study ,of St. John of the Cross. By E. 
Allison Peers. (S.C.M. Press). March 1943. 65. 

St. John of the Cross, Doctor of Divine Love. By Fr. Gabriel, 
D.C. Translated by a Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey. 
(Thomas Baker). 1940. Paper. 45. 6d. 


The English Carmelites. By Lancelot C. Sheppard. (Burns 
Oates). 1943. °5 plates. 6s. 


St. John of the Cross is God’s lover, par excellence, centred 
and absorbed in God and His Christ, and for that reason 
singularly free from the limitations of time and space. There 
is nothing eccentric about him ; in choosing the most straight 
and solidly grounded way to the fulfilment of love, he gathered 
no curious moss of period or local devotion, and so his appeal 
is equally to East and West, to sixteenth and twentieth century, 
to everyone in love with God. 

He is certainly the “ Doctor of Divine Love”; his whole 
teaching is on the way of love, from the first uncertain steps 
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of the “ beginner,” whose weaknesses he analyses with superb 
insight, through the stony and dark but secure ways of the 
two “nights,” to the consummation of love, in this life, in 
transforming union. In the Living Flame he goes even further 
beyond the threshold of union into the depths of the riches 
of the love of God. 

Berdyaev showed, some years ago, how we had reached 
and begun to pass beyond the end of a period, the sorry end 
of the humanist renaissance, a petiod when life, disowning 
its anchorage in infinite Being, was lived more and more 
on the periphery, until it had become wholly superficial and 
neither humanist nor human. Now man needs to plunge 
back into the depth and he is trying to find a substitute pro- 
fundity in blood and soil and the subconscious, and a substitute 
union in absorption in the mass, whether of class or race ; but 
true profundity he can find only in union with the Source 
of being and love, God Himself, and St. John of the Cross 
can show the way. 

Prof. Allison Peers’ book is the best introduction we have 
in English to this great saint and mystic, this fine mind and 
literary genius. The book is neither as long nor as pedestrian 
as Fr. Bruno’s excellent study ; its much learning is lightly worn 
and it catches fire from its subject. It is at once a study of the 
saint’s life, character and writings and of his value to the 
contemporary world. It is an admirable exposé, and meets 
modern difficulties without apology or watering-down in 
doctrine, though there seems some little fear, in the account 
of the saint’s life, of penance and miracle. The analysis of his 
literary genius is, as far as I know, unique in English. 

Fr. Gabriel’s conferences on St. John’s teaching were given 
to a “select audience, mostly composed of ecclesiastics, in 
the lecture hall of St. Teresa in the Corso d’Italia at Rome,” 
but they are of value to a much wider audience whom that 
first audience should not deter. However, only for those 
with some knowledge of theology in general and mystical 
theology in particular, could they form a first introduction 
to St. John’s teaching. They are perhaps most valuable for 
those already acquainted with his writings; they bring out 
the proportion and emphasis of his teaching lucidly and 
attractively. Fr. Gabriel himself says that his object is to 
make people “ ‘glimpse’ what a treasure is contained in those 
wonderful books” and so “lead them to him, that he may 
teach them.” He entitles his conferences : The Way of Love, 
the Demands of Love, the Sufferings of Love, the Feasts 
of Love, and adds an appendix on “ St. John of the Cross 
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and the modern mystical problem” (“ acquired contempla- 
LO!) 

Both books should be bought, read and lent; they have 
added to the really classical spiritual literature in English. 

Mr. Sheppard’s little book is in the nature of a “ puff” 
for English Carmelites, but has collected together some useful 
and interesting material. It needs some stiffening in its 
scholarly treatment—which one feels the author could have 
given it—and more liveliness in presentation. A better idea 
of the position and numbers of English medieval Carmelites 
could have been given by some comparison with 
the other Orders. The large number of Carmelite students 
at Oxford, for instance, is more strikingly illustrated in A. G. 
Little’s book on the Franciscans in Oxford. There are two 
fascinating (though late and imaginary) illustrations of the 
“pied friars” in the zebra-like mantles which were only 
replaced by the white mantle in 1287. One is not surprised 
that, in spite of symbolic interpretations, they became self- 
conscious and embarrassed by such a garb. 

The Carmelites seem to have been a typical product of the 
later Middle Ages in the West. Their origins in the East — 
belong to a Latin Palestine and any adaptation that was needed 
in Western Europe was rapid and complete. In fact there 
seems nothing very clearly distinguishing the medieval Car- 
melite from the many Orders that had begun to develop, from 
the thirteenth century onwards, except a rather more austere 
tule. Even their eremitic and contemplative character was 
largely swamped. It was not until the great pair, St. Teresa 
and St. John of the Cross, that the clear-cut Carmelite vocation 
seems to have emerged and been raised to an universal value. 

The book brings the story of the English foundations to 
the present day, and contains an interesting chapter on the 
Carmelite liturgy, now only preserved by the Calced Carmelites. 

BT. bey, 
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